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PRICES: 22 gns. to 48 gns. 


Two New Wonderful Rees-Mace Suitcase Models: 


7-Valve SUPERHETERODYNE se +. 39 Gns. 
4-Valve SCREENED GRID RECEIVER oe 22 Gns. 


REES-MACE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LTD., 39a WELBECK STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
18 YORK STREET, SHEFFIELD, SCOTTISH OFFICE: 142 QUEEN STREET, GLASGOW. 





Music sounds delightful in the 
country-side, and with a Rees-Mace 
set you have only to touch a switch 
to secure perfect loud - speaker 
reception. 


The set has no aerial and NO 
outside wires. It can be taken from 
room to room—on the river—any- 
where, and even plays as you carry 
it about! Place it where you will, 
slowly rotate the dial and the pro- 
grammes from England, France, 
Germany and Holland slide in one 
after another. 





THE WAY TO ENJOY 





WIRELESS ! 


The Rees-Mace, which was the 
first portable to be manufactured 
and marketed in England, enjoys a 
unique reputation for its mellow 
quality of tone. Its perfection of 
design, embodying the new double- 
cone loud speaker, has made it the 
first choice of the music lover. 

Demonstrations are willingly given 
at our showrooms, or in your home, 
your office, or even in your car while 
you drive. ’Phone Mayfair 3758. 
Illustrated catalogue post free 
on request, 


REES-MACE 


Portable Wireless Set 


*Phone Mayfair 3758. NORTHERN OFFICE: 
PARIS: REES-RADIO, 46 RUE PIERRE CHARRON, 
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FIRST EDITIONS. 


We offer high prices for the following first Editions. Hardy: 

any three-volume novels. Stevenson: Treasure Island, Child’s 
Garden of Verse. Barrie: any books to 1890. Bennett: Old 
Wives’ Tale and Clayhanger. The Bronté’s, any books. Mrs. 
Gaskell: Cranford. Coleridge, Wordswerth, Hazlitt, Scott: 
any works, especially in original boards. Swinburne: Atalanta 
in Calydon. Mansfield: Garden Party. Coppard: Adam and 
Eve, Black Dog. Butler: Way of All Flesh. Phillpotts : 
Children of the Mist. Maugham: Of Human Bondage. De 
Morgan: Joseph Vance. Galsworthy.: Man of Property, 
and any books published under the name of Sinjohn. 
Please oifer us any first editions of famous modern authors. 


DAVIS & ORIOLT, 


30 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 











“THE FOLDING CHAIR, WITHOUT COMPARE, 
FOR ALL WHO LOVE THE OPEN AIR.” 


The “ATOZ” Steel Folding Chair 


is designed to give real ease and The “ATOZ” 
comfort. It is opened or closed Chair opened. 
in a second, and cannot get out eee Te ae 
of order—cannot let you down 
unexpectedly. 









ness, its wide 
deep seat, its 
rigidity and 
Fe ful propor: 
It is a great economy as it will aaa 
outlast several wooden deck 
chairs. The demand is growing 
rapidly, so send your order now 
for immediate delivery. 


Price 37/6 each. 
Carr, paid U.K 
THE ACETYLENE 
CORPORATION LTD. 


49 VICTORIA STREET, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. 





The ‘ATOZ” 














BOILERS 


AND BEESTON RADIATORS 


FOR CENTRAL HEATING. 


Will thoroughly warm your house and save 
half the fuel as compared with open fires. 


on, 





Every room will be 
comfortably heated at 
a cost of 2d. per 
day, or approximately 
10lbs. of fuel. 

Burns slowly through 
the night without 
attention. 





~. 








All Heating Engineers 
supply and fix. 








WRITE FOR BOILER CATA- 
LOGUE, WHICH INCLUDES 
ALL THE LATEST TYPES. 


Can easily be stoked by a lady. 


THE BEESTON BOiLERCO.,Lid., | 


BEESTON, NOTTS. 


FOR f 
LADIES e 


Style and Comfort go 
together in this excellent 


spe WALKING SHOE 


The “FIFE” SHOE here illustrated is a splendid example of the 
quality and value which have made the ‘f FIFE’? BOOTS-BY-POST 
SERVICE so popular not only at home but in all parts of the 
world. It is an extremely attractive style, and is sure to give full 
satisfaction in every particular. A trial order will convince you of 
the real superiority of this world-famous Footwear, and if desired 
a single Shoe will be sent to any address in England, Scotland or 
Wales on THREE DAYS’ FREE APPROVAL, Just write for the 
Shoe and note the seg Loony and unusual comfort embodied in 
this beautifully produced “ * Model. It is stocked in 3, 4 and 
5 fitting; sizes and half-sizes. 

This “ FIFE’ SHOE is pre-eminent in character, superior 
in quality and finish. The golosh and toe- “ 
cap designed in one whole piece 












give this shoe a distinctively 
“smart appearance. Obtainable in 
Black and Brown Box Calf, 
Low Heel for comfortable 


walking. 


ORDER No. 643 
Brown 


34/6. 


ORDER No. 644 
Black 


34/6. 








FULL 
CATALOGUE 
FREE. 


A. T. HOGG (FIFE) Ltd., 91 Strathmiglo, FIFE, Scotland. 


The Pioneers and Leaders of Boots-by-Post Trade. 




















THE PRONUNCIATION 
OF ENGLISH 


In the early days of broadcasting different pronunciations of 
certain English words were used by individual announcers, 
To overcome this difficulty the B.B.C. sought the advice 
of an expert committee presided over by Mr. Robert 
Bridges, the Poet Laureate. 

The result of this committee’s work has now been reissued 
in the form of a Tract of the Society for Pure English which 
Mr, Bridges has himself edited, after receiving the criticism 
of Lord —, Lord Grey of Fallodon and others upon 
its decisio his Tract, “‘ THE B.B.C.’s RECOM- 
ME SNDATIONS. FOR PRONOUNCING DOUBTFUL 
WORDS,” is published by the Oxford University Press, 
3s. 6d. net. 

Al interested in the work of the Society for Pure English 
may become members and receive its publications for one 
year by sending 10s. to the Secretary, S.P.E., Clarendon 
Press, Oxford. 


SOCIETY FOR PURE ENGLISH 











| 


















~ £1,200 is required every week for maintenance. 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES and. 
TRAINING SHIP 


(FOUNDED 
1843) 


“ARETHUSA” 


exists to give poor boys and girls a chance in life 
and to help them to become gocd and useful men 


and women. 
FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 
£36 will keep a Girl one Year in one of our Girls’ 
omes, 
£40 will give a Boy a Year’s Home and Training. 
£75 will give a Boy a chance of, One Year in the 
Training Ship ‘‘ Arethusa.” 
Patrons: Tue1r MAaAjESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, 
H.R.H. Princess Mary, Viscountess Lascelles, 
Fretp-Marsnat H.R.H, Tut Duke oF ConNaAuGHT, 
President: H.R.H. Tue Prince or Wares, K.G. 
Chairman and Treasurer: 
Francis H. Crayton, Esq. 

Deputy Chairman: Lorp Daryncton, 
Chairman of ‘‘ Arethusa’”’ Committee: 
Howson F, Devitt, Esg. 

Secretary: F. Brian Petty, A.F.C, 

164 SHAFTESBURY AV., LONDON, W.C. 2. 
When responding please mention “ The Spectator.” 
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Rafael 
Sabatini’s 


new novel of love and chivalry 


The Romantic 


~ 


Prince 


By the Author of “ Scaramouche” (157th thous.), etc. 


Obtainable everywhere, 7/6 





Send Post Card for Spring List No. 56. 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers), Lid., Paternoster Row, E.C.4 


Also Publishers of HUTCHINSON’S MAGAZINE 
and WOMAN, 1/- each, monthly. 




















“The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad.” 


Lightships! What about them? 
Solitary sort of job; who 
ever goes near them? 


The Missions to Seamen 


Yes; do please help us to help these faithful, loyal men. 


Stuart C. Knox, M.A., Secretary, 
11 Buckingham Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 





YOU CAN SAV 
| » 
| | INCOME TAX 
| by paying monthly, quarterly, half-yearly, 
| or yearly instalments to the United 
| Kingdom Provident Institution, under 
| | 
whose contracts you secure ° 
Cover in the event of premature death 
and 
Provision for your own advanced age. 
| THIS SAVING OF INCOME TAX 
' makes such Contracts attractive, and 
secures investments at a good rate of 
interest. 
If you write to the Secretary 
at 196 STRAND, W.C. 2, mentioning your 
age, an illustration, applicable to 
your case, will be sent to 
you at once. 
| FUNDS EXCEED £17,500,000 
j Chairman: Lhe Right Hon. Walter Runciman. 
See this trade 
THE mark on every 
bottle, whether 
; — ary 
\ Tv Dy e 
APPLE , makers. 
“Golden Pippin" Cider-de-luxe is not 
just an ordinary cider, but has justified 
its claim to be in a class by itself for 
over 80 years. 
It is not a ‘‘mass production” brand: 
but it is a “ pedigree cider” limited to 
the amount of vintage fruit available, 
from the pure undiluted juice of whic 
alone it is made, receiving 1n every pro- 
cess of manufacture as much care as the 
finest Continental wines. 
Those who know “Golden Pippin" take 
the greatest pride in it and refuse other 
brands, 
SPECIAL SAMPLE OFFER. 
If unobtainable from your usual supplier, 
we will send you a case containing 3 doz, 
yy gee pints or a 9-gallon cask for 
22/6, carriage paid in England and 
Wales, and we pay carriage on returned 
empties, which are charged extra_ if 
not returned within’ three months. 
Kindly send name and address of your 
usual retailer, 
° 
Mitiany By came acorns” iL 
~ HEREFORD A D4: 
| ee Te 
CIDER - ~ 
Sole Makers 
WILLIAM EVANS & CO-LTD 4 fad HEREFORD, 
eS 
Pod 
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BRICKS 


Are you merely a tenant? If so, you 
have probably paid away a large 
sum without owning a single brick! 
Isn't it time you bought a house for 
yourself instead of for your landlord? 
There are large funds from which 
generous assistance can be given to 
you. 


Write for the free booklet 
“Home Ownership" 





‘ABBEY ROAD’ 


LONDON'S LARGEST BUILDING 
SOCIETY 

THE LOWEST RATES —_— THE FINEST SERVICE 

HAROLD BELLMAN +- GENERAL MANAGER 

ABBEY HOUSE, UPPER BAKER ST.LONDON. NW1 





ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL? 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND PRESIDENT—TuHE Most Hon, tue 





MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D¢ Ss 





Medical Superintendent: Danirec F, Rampaut, M.A., M.D. 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park ani” 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary Boarders, persons suffering from incipiey | 


wt 


nervous and mental disorders, as well as certified patients of both sexes, 
are received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacterio. | 


logical and pathological examinations. Private rooms with Special 
nurses, male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the nuneroy 
villas in the grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 

This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separaty 
entrance, to which patients and voluntary boarders can be admitted, 
It is equipped with all the apparatus for the most modern treatment 
of Mental and Nervous Disorders. It contains special department; 
for hydrotherapy by various methods, including Turkish and Russiay 
baths, the prolonged immersion bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, 
Electrical baths, Plombiéres treatment, etc. There is an Operating 
Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an X-ray Room, and Ultra-Violet Apparatus, 
and a Department for Diathermy and High- Frequency treatment. |t 
also contains Laboratories for “ bio-chemical, bacteriological, ang 
pathological research. 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab. 


lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk | 


meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards ‘of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening, and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside house of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Lianfairfechan, amidst_the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea 
coast forms the boundary. Voluntary Boarders or Patients may visit 
this branch for a short seaside change or for longer periods. The 
Hospital has its own private bathing house on the seashore. There jj 
trout-fishing in the park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot. 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle. 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, 
such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone: No. 56 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
appointment. 








TABLE WATER 
BISCUITS 


SO CRISP. SO THIN. 7 (exeyeye) 
Made only 


CAR RS Carlisle 




















a 


will provide for a fortnight’s holiday in the country for a poor 


- THOUSANDS 


of ailing and necessitous London children are in need of a 
change. 


The Children’s Country Holidays Fund are hoping to send 
26,000 children away this year, but many, many more 


ARE WANTING TO GO 


Will you make your own holiday the brighter, the better, by 
sending something to the EARL; OF ARRAN (Room 4), 
18 Buckingham Street, Strand, London ? 





(AEG TRADE MARK) 


/ INHALANT << 





Simply put a drop of “ Vapex ” on your handker- 


chief and breathe the germ-killing vapour which 
rises from it. This vapour becomes stronger and 
stronger as you inhale. You can feel it penetrating 
and clearing all the passages of the nose and throat. 


Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD, 





a 
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THE 
AMAZING DOLOMITES 


The most thrilling and BEAUTIFUL MOUNTAIN 
SCENERY IN EUROPE. CERTAINTY OF FINE 
WEATHER. WONDERFUL ALPINE FLORA, reputed 
to be the finest in the world. GORGEOUS SUNSET 
EFFECTS. Golf, Tennis, fine mountain climbs (easy 
and difficult), grand motor tours. 


Principal resorts :— 


BOLZANO (800ft.): Hotel Bristol, Hotel youre Hotel 
Griffone, otel Roma. BRAIES AL LAGO 800ft.) : 
Hotel Braies al lago. CANAZEI (4,800ft.): Hotel yes 
CAREZZA AL LAGO (5,500ft.): Grand Hotel, Carezza, 
Hotel Latemar. COLLE ISARCO (3,6008t.) : Palace Hotel. 
CORTINA D’AMPEZZO (4,000 ft.): Grand Hotel Savoy. 
TRE CROCI (6,000ft.) : Grand Hotel Tre Croci. MADONNA 
DI CAMPIGLIO (5,400 ft.): Grand Hotel des Se Golf 
Hotel Campo. MENDOLA (4,500ft.): Penegal Hotel, Golf 


Hotel. MERANO (1,050ft.): Hotel Savoy, Hotel Frau 
Emma, Grand Hotel Bristol, Palace Hotel. NOVA 
LEVA ANTE (3,500ft.): Hotel Posta. SOPRA BOLZANO 


(4,000ft.): Hotel Holzner. SIUSI (3,200ft.) : 
TRAFOI (4,700ft.) : Hotel Posta. 


Splendid Hotels from 12s. and 18s. in July and August; 
from 10s. and 15s. per day in September. 


For full information and printed matter, hotel reservations 
and journey arrangements apply to the 


ITALIAN TRAVEL BUREAU, 


Hotel Saligo. 


l6c, Waterloo Place, Regent Street, London, S.W. 1. 
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MALVERN 


“FOR SERENE BEAUTY AND ENJOYMENT. 


Foremost Health Resort. 
Broad Spaces and Soaring Uplands. 
Sparkling Air and Sunshine. 


Choice Literature free from Spa Director S, Malvern. 


| Express Train Services and Cheap Facilities by G.W.R. Enquire 


at Stations or Offices. 


BERNARD SHAW DRAMATIC FESTIVAL from MID-AUGUST. 














SOMETHING UNIQUE ! 


RAIL and ROAD LAND CRUISES by Great Western Railway. 


et Pc DAY TOURS EACH WEEK through the Best 
ritish Scenery, 

12 GUINEAS. 
All information from the: ‘Supt. of Line, GW. R., n Station, W. 


, Paddingto: 


| 
| 
| 











SOUTH AMERICA 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
AND LIVERPOOL 
APPOINTED 


SOUTHAMPTON 

BY MAGNIFICENTLY 

LINERS. 

SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN, 
& MADEIRA. 

For full particulars apply to: 

THE ROYAL MAIL & P.: sande LINES, 

America House, Cockspur Street, S.W.1; & Royal Mail 


House, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3. pe Water Street, 
Liverpool. 


ALSO AT BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER, 
GLASGOW, CARDIFF & SOUTHAMPTON, 


PORTUGAL 














Bonnie Clyde 


You'll find many an old salt hove to on the Firth 


of Clyde. His voyaging over, he wants to end his 
days in sight of the sea and ships, and where 
better than here ? 


What a place itis! The great liners are going up 
to Glasgow; the yachts with their hulls of green or 
red beneath towering snowy sail skim across the 
blue. The pleasure steamers are threading the 
lochs that thrust everywhere into the heart of 
the hills. There are islands to explore: Bute and 
Arran and the Cumbraes. There are jolly towns 
to _— in. Every day there’s somewhere new to 
go to, by land or sea; and every place you sampie 
seems better than the last. 


Send for these Holiday Guides 


Send remittance for the Holiday Guides you want to Divisiona! Pas- 
senger Commercial Superintendent, Euston Station, London, N.W.1. 
post free, 2/6d, 
post free, 1/- 
post free, 1/ 
post free, 3d. 


Claniand—The Story of the Scottish Clans - 
The Track of the Royal Scot, Part 1 : 

« Part2 =. - 
Scottish Apartments Guide - . - 


The following will be sent post free 
Scottish Tours Booklet The Clyde Coast and Loch Lomond 
Through the Trossachs 


The bookiet “LMS Cheap Fares" containing an outline of tne 
holiday fares to Scottish resorts will be sent post free. 


Stay at LMS Hotels 


LM § 


LONDON MIDLAND & SCOTTISH RAILWAY 
Euston and St. Pancras 


oe 


¢ First across the Border” 
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SWEDEN 


Bet 304 


For Europe’s 
loveliest capital 


29 


“T do not know any capital in Europe,” says 
the Rt. Hon. T. P. O’Connor, “ that makes a 
more immediate or a profounder appeal than 
Stockholm.” The waters of lake and bay lap 
the fringes of the city; a glittering, foaming 
stream bisects it. On the north bank is the 
modern city of wide streets and boulevards, 
open squares, sylvan parks and shady gardens. 
Here are the open-air theatres, the art galleries 
and museums. Here, too, are many of the 
masterpieces of modern Swedish architecture 
—Ostberg’s breath-taking City Hall, Teng- 
bom’s Concert Hall, and Wahlman’s Engel- 
brekt Church, Set on islands in the stream is 
the old town with its busy quays, narrow 
picturesque streets and tall old houses. Here 
are the architectural treasures of the past and, 
dominating the island, is the noble and impres- 
sive Royal Palace. The whole enchanting city 
is girdled by emerald woods and turquoise 
waters, 

Visby, the romantic “City of ruins and 
roses’; The Gota Canal, 340 miles of canal- 
linked lakes and rivers passing through idyllic 
scenery; Dalecarlia with its unspoiled 
medieval villages; Lapland, the silent en- 
chanted land of the midnight sun—these are a 
few of the delights of a holiday in Sweden, 
where the tonic air is crystal clear and the 
warm sun shines for from sixteen to twenty- 
four hours a day. 


* 
FREE ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOKS 


For free, copiously illustrated booklets and full information 

write to THE SwepisH TraveL Bureau, 21Q Coventry 

Street, London, IW.1, Tre British any NortHERN 

Suippinc AcGency, 5 Lloyd's E.C.3, or any of 
the leading tourist ageicics. 


Avenue, 





BLUE STAR LINE 
PLEASURE CRUISES © 





: DELIGHTFUL HOLIDAYS 
by 

= THE WORLD’S MOST CHARMING 
: CRUISING STEAMER, 


“ARANDORA STAR” 


“ Britain’s Dream Ship” 
(15,000 tons gross, 27,000 tons displacement). 

Every State-room a Cabin-de-Luce. 
NORWEGIAN FJORDS, 
NORTH CAPE, NORTHERN CAPITALS. 
Aug. 3, Aug. 17. From 20 gns. 
MOROCCO, DALMATIA, CYPRUS, 
MAJORCA, ALGERIA, Ete., Ete. 


Sept. 7, Oct. 5, Nov. 2, Nov. 23, ete. From 42 gns. 


BLUE STAR LINE 
London: 3 Lower Regent Street, S.W. 1. 
Liverpool : Dock Board Building. 


Or Principal Tourist Agents, 
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Turning 
pale faces 
BROWN 


 S Lalahalel vs or 
Country air and 
healthy sunshine are 
wonderful tonics for the poor children and 
weary mothers of SLUMLAND who need 
so much a change from dreary dwellings 
and close streets. 





The Church Army hopes to send hundreds 
of these unfortunate ones away for a 
holiday. Will YOU help to make it possible ? 
£5 will give three children and their jaded mother a 


fortnight’s holiday. 


£1 ] will send poor mother and baby away for 
© AS. one week. 


Smaller or larger gifts also welcomed, 


“ Barclays a/c Church . 
Carlile, C.H., D.D., Hon. 
Street, London, 


{rmy,” 


. eg i 


Cheques crossed 
payable to Preb. 
Secretary, 55 Bryanston 


CHURCH ARMY 


FRESH AIR HOMES 





A HOES PISS 


PENS PEERY 


9 TRA SEF 
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News of the Week 


The King 
| AST Sunday the King and Queen attended the long- 

4 expected Service of Thanksgiving in Westminster 
Abbey, which was conducted by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. All accounts of this solemn and simple service show 
that it was like no other ceremony ever held for the same 
purpose. There was no military grandeur and for the 
first time a considerable part of the Abbey was thrown 
open to the public. Those who came early enough were 
able to find seats, to the number of about a thousand. 
The King afterwards expressed to the Archbishop his 
appreciation of the beauty of this “ sacrifice of thanks- 
giving ““—repeating the sense of Sir Cecil Spring-Rice’s 
effective lines which were sung by the choir. 

* * * * 








The Unemployment Debate 

In Parliament the week has been spent in elucidating 
—if that be the right word for a process which has not 
Shed much illumination—the policy of the Government, 
It will be convenient to take events in their chronological 
order, On Thursday, July 4th, Mr, Henderson made 


the welcome announcement that the delegation to the 


League Assembly would include Lord Cecil, who would 
also be the British representative on the Preparatory 
Commission of the Disarmament Conference. In the 
continued debate on unemployment that day Sir Oswald 
Mosley said that there was an electoral mandate for a 
bolder policy and he was confident that the Government 
could fulfil it, though, unlike Mr. Lloyd George, he would 
make no promise of a definite period. The statement in 
his speech which attracted most attention was that the 
electrification of Liverpool Street Station meant the 
placing of orders worth over £75,000,000. 
* * * * 

This amount seemed incredibly large and both Sir 
Laming Worthington-Evans and Sir Herbert Samuel 
ridiculed it. Later Mr. J. H. Thomas felt called upon to 
save Sir Oswald’s face by explaining thai the figure, 
though correct, represented a gross amount, and that 
the Government would not be committed to finding the 
money but only to providing facilities. The Parliamen- 
tary correspondent of the Times says, however, that the 
London and North Eastern Railway’s own estimate for 
the proposed electrification is under £10,000,000 and that 
this would pay for the electrification of all the suburban 
services which are worked from Liverpool Street. Sir 
Oswald Mosley may have had some more elaborate scheme 
in mind, but upon this there is no information. Sir 
Oswald went on to say that the Unemployment Grants 
Committee might find employment for 150,000 men 
a year if the 1925 expenditure of £20,000,000 was 
resumed. Road schemes would cost more than could be 
found from the Road Fund. He said nothing to clear 
up the mystery of what inducements the Government 
contemplate giving to private firms to enter the distressed 


areas. 
* * * * 


Sir Laming Worthington-Evans pointed out that the 
Government were now urging the importance of transfer- 
ence which they had previously condemned. The Chair- 
man of the Unemployment Grants Committee himself had 
declared that the Committee had exhausted the greater 
part of its utility in 1926. Sir Laming, however, was 
quite friendly to the Government, and made it plain that 
Unionist support would be offered to every genuine 
attempt to reduce unemployment. Sir Herbert Samuel 
gave the interesting advice to the Government that they 
should not resign unless defeated on a grand issue. The 
whole House, in his opinion, ought to act on the suggestion 
of the Committee on National Expenditure of 1918 and 
vote freely on particular points without involving the 
Government in disaster. Members would thus have 
restored to them a sense that they were really legislators, 
and he thought that the quality and responsibility of the 
debates would be improved and that the present Parlia- 
ment could last for a reasonably long time. We quite 
agree. There is now an opportunity for all parties to go 
to school again in politics. A most interesting and valu- 
able experience lies ahead if it can be rightly used. Not 
too much importance should be attached to the weekly 
variations in the figures of unemployment, but those 
published in the papers of Wednesday unhappily cecorded 


an increase of 24,598 over the previous week, 
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Foreign Policy 

On Friday, July 5th, the Government were questioned 
on foreign affairs. Sir Austen Chamberlain repudiated a 
suggestion of Colonel Wedgwood that Great Britain and 
America, “the two unegotistical nations of the world,” 
should definitely ally themselves to dominate policy and 
keep the peace. He pointed out that this extravagance 
of patriotism would naturally be misinterpreted by every 
other nation. He himself had followed the ‘“‘ more 
Socialistic principle ” of cultivating foreign friendships 
indifferently without any thought of dictation. As 
regards the Optional Clause he objected to Great Britain 
signing it at present, because there was no definition of 
“justiciable disputes ” and the Permanent Court, if its 
powers were enlarged, would inevitably tend to the 
Continental rather than to the Anglo-American conception 
of law. We have written on this subject in our first 
leading article. 

* * * * 

Next Sir Austen insisted strongly on the importance 
of the simultaneous evacuation of the Rhineland by the 
Allies. Mr. Henderson, the new Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, agreed that the evacuation of the 
Rhineland ought to be simultaneous, and he believed 
that France and Belgium would not put obstacles in the 
way. He left it to be inferred, however, that the 
Government did not reject the possibility of ultimately 
acting alone if necessary. In regard to the Optional 
Clause, he attached great importance to all parts of 
the Empire acting together, but, as in the case of the 
Rhineland, he left the House with the impression that 
the Government might act alone if circumstances com- 


pelled them. 
* * * # 


The Fiscal Debate 

On Tuesday the Unionist amendment to the Address 
was moved by Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister. The amend- 
ment deplored the failure of Ministers to make any plain 
declaration of their policy on “the Safeguarding, 
McKenna and analogous duties and the maintenance of 
Imperial Preference.” This was curious wording, as the 
McKenna duties (which were originally imposed during 
the War to discourage luxuries, and were restored by the 
Unionist Government in 1925, after they had been tem- 
porarily removed by the Labour Government, as being 
in Mr. Churchill’s words “ necessary for revenue ”’) are 
not analogous to the Safeguarding duties. Safeguarding 
has an admittedly protective purpose. 

* * k * 

This fiscal debate, which lasted till Tuesday night 
and gave the Government the unexpectedly large majority 
of 120, did not produce new arguments. The Govern- 
ment, however, came very well out of it. Much was said 
about the injury inflicted on trade by *“* uncertainty.” It is 
true that uncertainty is mischievous; it kills the con- 
fidence of those who need only confidence to make their 
contracts ; but we can hardly see a cure so long as there 
is a hard dividing line between Free Traders and Pro- 
tectionists. If both sides yielded to the logic of the 
“uncertainty ” argument Protectionists would never 
upset a Free Trade régime, nor Free Traders a Pro- 
tectionist. Such self-denial need not be expected until 
the millennium, 

* * * * 

On Tuesday by far the most interesting speech came 
from Mr. Amery, who made a point of flatly disagreeing 
with Mr, Churchill’s recent statement that there was 
an unbridgeable gulf between Unionists and Socialists. 
He took the line that those who held that there were such 
things as absolute doctrines which solved all problems were 





—— 


lost in mid-Victorfanism. It was all “ a matter of degree,” 
And for his part he thought that the methods of 
*‘ Socialists ” in their present mood were more akin to 
those of Unionists than to those of Liberals—thus again 
coming into direct conflict with Mr. Churchill, who 
had hinted at Unionist-Liberal co-operation. What 
Mr. Amery wants is a self-supporting Empire with Free 





Trade internally, but protecting itself against the outer | 


world. 
* * * * 


We are all for encouraging the internal trade of the 
Empire, the great increase of which has been one of 


the most remarkable economic facts of recent years, | 
but we part from Mr. Amery when he tells us that our | 
Imperial salvation requires a state of fiscal war against | 


the rest of the world. There are some people who would 
make a new Empire at the risk of antagonizing—remember 
that the antagonism would extend far beyond mere 
economic borders—both America and. Europe. There 
are others who would turn Europe into a self-containing 
and _self-sufficing unit also in a state of fiscal war 
with America. 


meee etets 


We cannot believe in any of these | 


schemes for the simple reason that they are opposed | 


to the spirit of peace, although we admit the unpleasantly © 


challenging nature of the new American tariffs. Tariffs 
always provide a plentiful supply of thorns for the flesh 
of other nations. America is finding this out. She has 


been startled by receiving protests already from thirty- | 


eight nations. 
** a * * 

Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s “ Tariff Reform” frankly 
required taxes on foreign food and raw materials, but even 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain admits, if sadly, that such 
taxes are just as impossible to-day as they were found 
to be in 1906—and perhaps more so. In the world as 
it is we are not by any means opposed to Imperial Prefer- 
ences, for they at least mean the reduction of existing 


duties and are thus an approximation to Free Trade. | 


It seems that the Dominions are as much set as ever on 
maintaining their tariffs against Great Britain, though 
Mr. Amery and Lord Beaverbrook cherish a bland un- 
warrantable hope that they will give way. The Geneva 
Economic Conference was surely right in saying that 
the great need of the world is the removal of tariff 
barriers. The Empire is capable of a huge trade develop- 
ment, but it need not be brought about by the negative 
means of hostile tariffs against those who stand outside 
the family. 
* * * * 

Mr. Snowden in his answer to Mr. Amery refused to 
say when he would repeal the McKenna duties, though 
he was firmly pledged to repeal. He could not “ anticipate 
the Budget.” As for the Safeguarding duties, he claimed 
the right to Iet them die or repeal them either in the 
Budget or by special Act. Evidently Mr. Snowden 
wants to do away with every duty as soon as he is con- 
vineed that he will not be embarrassed by a loss of revenue: 
For Empire development he will apparently rely upon 
Mr. Bruce’s proposed Economie Conference, upon the 
Empire Marketing Board and upon much-needed grants 
for Colonial development. 

* * * * 
The Liberal Amendment 
On Wednesday Mr. Macpherson moved an amend- 


ment to the Address demanding the suspension of the 


Scottish Local Government Act. The Prime Minister 
explained that his pledge to suspend the Act had 
naturally been conditional upon his being given absolute 
Parliamentary power. That he had not got, and all 
he could do in the circumstances was to promise to 
circulate a Bill reversing the clauses in the Act which 
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abolish ad hee education authorities. Major Elliot 
chaffed the Government good humouredly on _ their 
sudden decision to bless four-fifths of the Act. The 
Address was then voted. 

* * * * 
The Reform Bill in Spain 

Last Saturday Spain, which, as Professor Unamuno 
has said, is essentially a man’s country, just as France 
js a woman’s country, witnessed the unusual spectacle 
of a woman, as one of the Secretaries of the National 
Assembly, reading out the text of the new Reform Bill. 
Whatever the constitutional purists may say, we consider 
that this child of a prolonged gestation is a bonny, 
well-built little fellow. Legislative power, as before, will 
reside in King and Cortes. The latter is to be a single- 
chamber body, with one half of its members elected, 
another part selected on a corporative basis and with 
thirty members appointed by the King. The strong 
executive, for which both King and Dictator are known 
to hanker, however, is likely to be provided by the 
invention of a Council of the Realm with wide powers. 
El Imparcial very fairly congratulates the Government 
on those Articles which preserve intact the individual 
and public liberties of the 1876 Constitution. The rest 
of the Liberal Press girds at this new imposition in as 
“decorous ”? a manner as the Government will allow. 
We may expect a certain liveliness in the autumn. 

* * * x 
Democracy and the Law 

The new Lord Chancellor is known to be something 
more than the conventional ornament of his profession. 
At the Judges’ Dinner, on Friday, July 5th, he showed 
his mettle by broaching various subjects which, in the 
eyes of the general public at any rate, call for prompt 
reform. He referred, of course, to the giant strides made 
in recent years in the direction of bureaucratic control— 
of administrative .“‘ justice’ from which there is no 
appeal—a theme ably analysed in the lately published 
book by Dr. F. J. Port, which we review elsewhere. The 
remedy here, as Lord Sankey intimated, might be found 
in a committee of inquiry which would set up the desired 
safeguards without attempting to check the natural 
movement of the age. At the same time a suggestion 
as to how Parliament may better retain and exercise 
control over Departmental orders would do much to 
reassure those who see the Executive encroaching unduly 
upon the Legislature. 

x * * * 

The necessary measures to assimilate, as far as possible, 
the legal position of the Crown to that of the private 
citizen are already under way, and we think that Lord 
Sankey need not be uneasy on that score. On the other 
hand, he very properly touched upon the injustices arising 
from the cost of litigation—though with due delicacy— 
and also on the necessity for a wider and more up-to-date 
legal training, if the profession_is to give of its best in 
this democratic age. We entertain the highest hopes 
of the growing body of international law precisely because 
it is developing unfettered by rigid doctrines and obsolete 
assumptions such as still mar some branches of our 
national jurisprudence. 

* * * * 
The Loss of a Submarine 

We deeply regret to record the loss of the British 
submarine ‘ H47,’ which was sunk on Tuesday morning 
off the Pembrokeshire coast by a collision on the surface 
with submarine ‘112.’ Twenty-four lives were lost. 
*H47’ lies in more than fifty fathoms of water, and 
though diving operations have been extraordinarily 
improved in recent years, work at that depth is extremely 
difficult, 


Rhodes House and Chatham House 

On Friday, July 5th, there was a unique gathering of 
Rhodes Scholars, past and present, on the occasion of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Foundation. Rhodes 
House could not have had a better or more appropriate 
house-warming. Both Mr. Baldwin and the Prince of 
Wales made charming and characteristic little speeches, 
of which the most pleasing feature was the cordial 
greeting to old comrades from Germany. The Rhodes 
Trust has done a generous act in providing further 
scholarships for Germans—over and above those which 
were transferred to the Dominions’ quota during the 
War. The mention of Rhodes House brings to mind that 
other noble monument to the genius of the architect, 
Sir Herbert Baker—the conference hall at Chatham 
House. Most fittingly the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs—by the kindness of the Lord Mayor— 
held a dinner at the Mansion House on Monday to 
welcome their most recent patron, Sir Abe Bailey, and 
his intrepid aviator-wife. The two institutions are, as 
the Times suggests, unrivalled pillars of international 
understanding. ‘What do they know of England 
(read any ‘ home country ’) who only England know ? ” 
The Prince of Wales, who spoke again at the Mansion 
House, is, of all Englishmen, the best equipped to bring 
that lesson home to us. 

* * —"? oS 
The Cambridge Preservation Society 

On Monday an appeal was issued on behalf of the 
Cambridge Preservation Society for assistance from lovers 
of Cambridge in their efforts to save her from the insistent 
demands of the builder. As with the Oxford Preserva- 
tion Trust, “ town ” and “ gown ” are at one in cherish- 
ing the setting which gives our university cities their 
unique character, and we can hardly imagine a cause 
to which we would sooner send our money. The 
villages, Grantchester, Trumpington, Cherryhinton, must 
retain their old-world charm, and Madingley Hill must 
be secured from the new road peril of “ribbon 
development.” Further, the Society intends to 
anticipate any threat to the trees and open spaces of the 
city. A sum of £20,000 is needed immediately. 

* * » * 
The Bose Institute 

The Secretary of State for India paid a striking tribute 
to the work of Sir Jagadis Bose, after a lecture, delivered 
by the latter at the India Office on Tuesday. Sir Jagadis 
is in England to explain the bearing of his new researches 
on agriculture and the cultivation of sera. Although the 
main part of the lecture was a recapitulation of the 
dramatic experiments showing the reaction of plants to 
various stimuli, the lecturer hinted that he had discovered 
a number of new drugs, more powerful and more exactly 
controllable than those of our present pharmacopoeia. 
All the world depends for its physical existence on the 
growth of plant life, which occurs so slowly that until Sir 
Jagadis invented the crescograph with its fifty-million 
magnification, we were unable to discern the subtler 
reactions occurring in vegetable tissues. Now a whole 
new sphere of knowledge is opened up and we are confident 
that the Bose Institute will make a rich contribution to 
the welfare of mankind. As Faraday said when a politician 
asked him of what practical value his induction coil 
would be, ‘* One day you will be able to tax that spark ! ” 

- * * . 

Bank Rate, 5} per cent., changed from 4} per cent., on 
February 7th, 1929. War Loan (5 per cent.) wason Wednesday 
101}; on Wednesday week 100%; a year ago, 1013, 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 87: on 
Wednesday woek 86}; a year ago 903. Conversion Loan (3} 
per cent.) was on Wednesday 76; on Wednesday week 76; 
a year ago 78 i 
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[ was generally assumed that if a Labour Government 

came into power they would sign without delay the 
Opiional Clause in the Statutes of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice. Labour is in power, and, 
strangely enough, there seems to be some doubt whether 
the clause will be signed without considerable delay. 
A certain amount of time is, no doubt, required for the 


elastic process which is called ‘consulting the 
Dominions.” Of course, the Dominions must be con- 
sulted; the signature of Great Britain would be 


meaningless unless it were accompanied by the 
signatures of all the Dominions. But we cannot help 
thinking that the approval of the clause which has 
already been expressed by Canada would quickly be 
forthcoming from all the other Dominions if the Govern- 
ment pointed out strongly that the general peace greatly 
depends upon the exaltation of the functions of the 
Permanent Court. The promotion of the dignity and 
usefulness of the Court means the reign of law, and the 
reign of law means the diminishing of war in the exact 
degree in which law really does reign. We cannot under- 
stand how it is that those who may have had genuine 
doubts about the wisdom of signing the Optional Clause 
before the Peace Pact was accepted have not found their 
doubts dissipated, now that the Peace Pact is the moral 
rule of the world. 

At present the Permanent Court is without full powers. 
It is like what a Court of Law in this country would 
be if litigants came to it only when they agreed to do so. 
We should all have a poor opinion of the value of our 
Courts if a man who had assaulted another, or who had 
interfered with his neighbour’s water supply, could not 
be brought to justice unless he consented to come. But 
it may be said, “ Are you not comparing totally dis- 
similar things ? What, after all, is international law ? 
Is there such a thing at all?” The answer to such 
objections is, we think, that every kind of law, including 
international law, has within it the capacity for growth 
and adaptation. If we treat international law as a 
fixed thing with doubtful or non-existing “ sanctions ’’— 
that is to say, without any certain power of enforcement 
behind it—we shall never advance towards making law 
prevail over war. 

The “ Optional Clause ”’ is a cloudy phrase for most 
people. They know little more about it than that it has 
been said to involve many “risks” for the Empire. 
They may even be confused by the apparent paradox 
that what is called voluntary really commits the signa- 
tories to compulsion. A little retrospection and explana- 
tion are, therefore, desirable. The Commission appointed 
by the Council of the League to frame a scheme for the 
Court tried to give the Court control over such matters 
as a judge would decide in an _ ordinary national 
court. 

When, however, the draft scheme was brought before the 
League at Geneva, several States, including Great Britain, 
watered down the jurisdiction of the Court till it applied 
only to cases which parties agreed to refer to it. It is 
necessary to add, however, that the not unimportant 
addition was made that the Court should have jurisdic- 
tion over “ all matters specially provided for in treaties 
and conventions in force.” In other words, if two States 
had agreed by treaty to refer their disputes to the Per- 
manent Court one State could have the other State 
cited. In no other cases was the Court to have juris- 
diction properly so called. 

The inventors of the Optional Clause came to the rescue 


The Optional Clause 


of the Court thus mutilated. 
as follows :— 


“The undersigned, being duly authorized thereto, further 
declare, on behalf of their Government, that from this date they 
accept as compulsory, ipso facto, and without special Convention, 
the jurisdiction of the Court in conformity with article 36, paragraph 
2, of the Statute of the Court, under the following conditions . . .” 


The Optional Clause reads 


The word “ conditions” leaves room for reservations, 
several of which are possible, and, in our opinion, desirable, 
without in any way wrecking the usefulness of the Court. 
Every nation has peculiar aspects of its Constitution 
which it is right to protect. For instance, in the case 
of the British Empire no one in this country would desire 
that disputes between any of the Dominions and Great 
Britain should be brought before an international Court. 
Such disputes would be a family matter, to be settled 
by the private means that are open to friends and rela- 
tions. Again, it might be thought necessary for Great 
Britain to safeguard herself against interference with the 
Prize Courts. Lord Phillimore came to the conclusion 
that fears for the Prize Courts were groundless and that 
no reservation was necessary. ‘‘ On principle,” he said, 
“the Court must recognize the decisions of Prize Courts.” 

When all reasonable reservations had been made, the 
extension of functions which the Permanent Court would 
derive from a general signing of the provisional Clause 
would be enormous. States which had not signed the 
Optional Clause could not be brought before the Court, 
but for the signatories there would be jurisdiction as 
valid as that in an ordinary national Court of law. 

We have not much patience with the argument that 
we should be risking too much in signing the Clause. 
It is true that the Anglo-American school of legal thought 
might find itself in conflict with, and in danger of being 
swamped by, the Continental school of thought. We 
rate so high the character of English law and its deriva- 
tive, American law, that we admit that this danger 
looks formidable, but a consideration of it only brings 
us back to the reflection that, unless risks are accepted, 
International Law will not grow and become definite. 
There will be no progress. There must always be a 
choice of risks. We have to choose between lesser tech- 
nical risks and the enormous risk that if we do not lend 
ourselves to the proniotion of the prestige and the duties 
of the Permanent Court, we shall be regarded with 
permanent and universal suspicion by smaller States. 
They will go on saying that we are not really in earnest 
when we declare that we have abandoned war as an instru- 
ment of policy, because we are not willing to accept as a 
matter of course the only practical alternative to war. 
Hesitation to sign the Optional Clause is particularly 
misplaced because, as a matter of fact, under the Covenant 
a unilateral application to the Council of the League by 
a disputant can bring the whole machinery of the League 
into action against an offending State. In the last resort, 
therefore, all precautions against the so-called risks 
would be useless. 

It was a great pleasure to read in the Times of Monday 
a letter in support of the Optional Clause, by Sir Frederick 
Pollock, who, in his eighty-fourth year, is able to write 
with unabated vigour and wit. He said :— 

“ Absolute law is a figment of lay people, who do not know, what 
any lawyer can tell them, that a law-book 20 years old is largely 
out of date even without counting statutory innovations. Construc- 
tive interpretation is the life of the law, certainly of our own 
Common Law, and a legal system no longer capable of growth is 
dead. So we come round to the question that really matters. Can 
the Permanent Court be trusted to develop its law on sound lines 
in a course of ministering justice truly and indifferently ? Its 


performance, in my humble opinion, is already good warrant that 
it can.” 
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A Great Editor 


ads : ee retirement of Mr. C. P. Scott, after fifty-seven 


years as Editor of the Manchester Guardian, is an event 
which has called forth all over the world admiration of 
what he has done for journalism. He has created a very 
great tradition cut of almost nothing. He has made 
the cant distinction between journalism and literature 
look foolish; he has never once soiled his honour ; he 
has never failed in vigilance; he has never hesitated 
to state his opinions strongly, and yet he has never 
lacked in courtesy ; and now he leaves to a son, whom 
he has trained in his ways, the duty and privilege of 
carrying on the work thus nobly modelled. 

Mr. Scott, more than any English editor, has intro- 
duced people to the judicious delights of reading what 
they do not agree with. Even in the days when 
Manchester was fast in the hold of a majority of Conser- 
vative Members of Parliament, the Manchester Guardian 
was the great—one might almost say the only—news- 
paper in Manchester. When Manchester did not agree 
it still had a vast respect for the Manchester Guardian, 
and took a patriotic pride in its high reputation. Those 
who have not lived much outside London are perhaps 
unaware of the intensity of the local patriotism of such 
great towns. These have a sense of their own character, 
their opportunities, and their achievements, which is 
necessarily wanting in the London wilderness. To this 
sense the Manchester Guardian, under Mr. Scott’s 
guidance, always ministered most wisely. He did not 
allow his readers to think that they had a right to local 
pride unless the pictures ‘in their public galleries were the 
best that could be chosen, unless their music acquitted 
Manchester of the charge that English people were 
unmusical, unless all the amenities of the town were 
well planned, unless decoration was decorous, and new 
architecture was scemly and well-mannered. One hardly 
knows whether to say that the Manchester Guardian 
was a great newspaper of the world because it was in 
its way a perfect Manchester paper, or whether it was a 
perfect Manchester paper because, incidentally, it took 
all the world for its province. 

There must have been some plain assignable reasons 
for Mr. Scott’s commanding success, and it would be 
interesting to try to state what these were. First of all, 


there is the fact that having “ commenced Editor” as 
a young man he continued a young man in spirit. His 


sympathy with the forward striving of youth was 
unbounded. His principles were of adamant in that 
he could never be induced by any consideration to change 
what he believed in, but he kept to the last a perfectly 


open mind about the possibilities of presenting the 
truth in new and various aspects. 
He chose his writers with extraordinary care. He 


seemed to ransack England from end to end for the man 
he wanted, and he would search for months, even years, 
till he found him. Having found him, he would never 
discourage him by too severely checking or reprimanding 
any cbullition in which he recognized a commendable 
enthusiasm. Those who had been longest on his editorial 
staff were in a kind of monitorial relation to their juniors. 
They knew that certain threadbare phrases were on 
Mr. Scott’s prohibited list. They knew that certain 
constructions of the English Janguage were considered 
by Mr. Scott to be faulty, and were also on the prohibited 
list. The word of warning was passed round. If this 
failed Mr. Scott himself would write a little note to an 
offender. The present writer can recall some phrases which 
Were put upon the shelf years ago as temporarily in 
need of retirement, which could, perhaps, now be revived 


with a certain air of freshness. But—so strong is habit !-- 
no old contributor to the Manchester Guardian can 
probably now read in print any one of the banished phrases 
without a twinge of pain. All this means that Mr. Scott 
regarded the use of the English language as a trust. He 
never forgot that every line written in his newspaper 
passed under hundreds of thousands of eyes, and made 
it natural and easy for the reader to reproduce in his 
own writing phrases and constructions which might be 
good or might be bad. Mr. Scott judged it his positive 
duty to see that they were good. 

Persons who, in the course of their business, read many 
newspapers must have been surprised again and again 
by the discovery that after much reading they can 
always find in the Manchester Guardian something 
which is not to be found elsewhere. It makes the old 
seem new. Nothing is too “ unimportant ” provided it 
Le significant. It has vivacity, and is not by any chance 
dull, yet it never dispenses with seriousness. It remem- 
bers that men live on bread, not on savouries. It has 
never confused obseurity with profundity, nor antics 
with brilliance. Its taste under Mr. Scott has always 
been faultless. It has been able to excite its readers 
because Mr. Scott understood that turgidity, too many 
flourishes, too much insistence, diminished the capacity 
of educated people to be moved. 

We have often enough disagreed with Mr. Scott's 
political opinions, but it was an education in itself to 
follow his reasoning. There was always unsullied 
sincerity—in the direct argumentation of Mr. Scott 
himself, in the analogies which came from the brain of 
the late Mr. W. T. Arnold, laden with history, or in 
the famous irony of the late Mr. C. KE. Montague. Neither 
Mr. Scott nor any of his helpers were in danger of thinking 
for a moment that anything mattered but character, 
personality, and sincerity in fashioning a newspaper 
into a great “influence.” Against these things mere 
apparatus, mere organization, counted for nothing. 
These writers did not ask to be told what to think; 
they told others what to think. They freely, boldly, 
honestly-—and, as we think, often wrongly—came to their 
conclusions, but they never tampered with facts, 
a plentiful supply of which, however injurious to the 
Liberal point of view, has always been published in 
the Manchester Guardian. As Mr. Scott himself once 
wrote, ““ Comment is free, but facts are sacred.” 


‘ 








In view of the importance of the Government's decision to 
sign the Optional Clause of the World Court at The Hague we 
have devoted our first leading article to the subject, and we have 
omitted this week our usual League of Nations page. Next week 
we shall publish on that page a special article by Mr. C. Delisle 
Burns, M.A., D.Litt., who hoids the Daniel Stevenson Chair 
of Citizenship at Glasgow University. Mr. Burns has just 
returned from a visit to the United States, where he has been 
giving lectures in the Middle West, in Chicago and in the Eastern 
States. He records his ** impressions *’—disclaiming any wish 
to dogmatize or to be the mouthpiece of authoritative opinion— 
of the American attitude with regard to the League of Nations 
and the whole movement towards world-construction. 

The Srecratror also includes this week a special study of 
the Garden City Idea by Sir William Beach Thomas—in connec- 
tion with * Civie Week” at Welwyn—which is the more interest- 
ing coming as it does from one who avows himself a convert to 
the new movement. Finally those of our readers who cannot 
resist the temptation of alluring investments on the Stock Exchange 
may find food for thought in * The Bait of the Shilling Share,” 
an article on page 62 by our City Editor, Mr. Arthur W, 
Kiddy. 
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The Week in Parliament 


— is going to be an extremely interesting House of 

Commons. It has already proved itself to be a 
first-rate political audience—keen, critical, quick in the 
uptake, and withal very gocd-humoured. And up to 
date it has been well treated by those who have ventured 
to address it. The old hands have played up and given 
of their best, while the crop of maiden speeches has been 
well above the average. The debate on the Address is 
concluding, as I write. It has been maintained at a high 
level throughout, and after opening auspiciously for the 
Conservatives has finished with something of a triumph 
for the Government, which is eminently desirable at this 
stage, and was sorely needed. It cannot be denied that 
the King’s Speech had a flattering effect on the Labour 
back-benches. Followed up as it was by a series of cold 
douches from Mr. J. H. Thomas, it created something like 
consternation among the new members who still believe 
that they will be able to achieve many of their objects 
within the life-time of the present Parliament—or at any 
rate the next. A singular dearth of constructive plans 
has been the most noticeable feature of such proposals 
as the Government has thought fit to lay before the 
House. A development loan of £25,000,000 with some 
guaranteed interest in addition, is the greatest, and 
indeed the solitary, imaginative effort which Ministers 
have permitted themselves. For the rest, they apparently 
intend to follow, rather cautiously, the old and well-tried 
paths. This is hardly a matter for reproach on the part 
of the oflicial Opposition. But when Mr, Thomas por- 
tentously announced that the Government intended to 
arry out road development, land drainage, and affores- 
tation; and Mr. Lansbury gave a solemn assurance that 
money was not going to be “ frittered away,” but that 
the best business brains were to be called to his aid, it 
was too much for the composure of those who remembered 
the speeches of the latter, and of his friends, in the last 
House of Commons. 

There is, of course, no relationship whatsoever between 
the programme of the Labour Party at the election and 
the present policy of the Labour Party in office. And 
the only question of interest arising out of last week’s 
events is whether pressure from the Left will eventually 
compel the establishment of some such relationship, and, 
if so, to what extent, and when. Mr. Churchill, as one 
who provided an annual sum of £30,000,000 for a single 
scheme to assist employment, considered that he could 
well afford to be a little scornful of Mr. Thomas’s modest 
suggestions, and was. His speech, with the exception 
of a concluding purple passage about Socialism and 
rapacious appetites, was excellent, and greatly delighted 
the Labour members who had never heard him before 
and did not realize how amusing he could be. 

Mr. Maxton, darkly sardonic, with a contemptuous 
smile flickering across his features, observed that he did 
not intend to harry the Government at the moment, 
but that the wheels of the machinery for relieving 
unemployment must be made to move much more 
smoothly if trouble was to be avoided ; and the occupants 
of the Treasury bench shuflled uneasily during his 
speech, which was as brilliant as ever, but, for their own 
peace of mind, mercifully brief. 

I can do no more than recapitulate the names of those 
who spoke particularly well in a debate the interest of 
which never flagged. Mr. Lloyd George, listened to 


with strained attention, and urged at one moment to 
““go on” by Conservatives, which must have reminded 
him, strangely, of very old times: Sir Herbert Samuel, 
competent—a 


suave, cool, sort of Liberal Neville 





settee t 


Chamberlain—confined himself to electoral reform and 
coal and was good on both: Mr. Oliver Stanley, gently 
cynical; Lord Hugh Cecil transforming a witty speech 
into something more by a sudden gust of that cold 
passion which is so peculiarly effective ; Mr. Shakespeare 
making a welcome return, WartcuMan, 


. 
The Press as a Mirror 

[This article is the fruit of an analysis, made by the author for 
an American news agency, of the relative amount of space devoted 
to certain subjects by American, British and foreign newspapers, 
—Ep. Speetator.] 

a” idea of certain major differences between the 

; British and American people—and their causes— 
‘an be gleaned from the amount of space devoted to 
various significant subjects by the newspapers. 

Such an analysis of editorial apportionment was under. 
taken in the past year for the first time. While space 
forbids reproducing here the charts themselves and the 
many interesting classifications, the major results are 
given below. 

Over three hundred papers were studied, classified, and 
measured. Four editions of each were used, mid-week 
days being chosen to avoid the slack Monday and heavy 
Friday editions. They were also “ weighted ” to adjust 
seasonal differences. Only metropolitan or city papers 
were used here, though the smaller papers were analysed. 


Technically it is impossible to compare papers so different - 


in structure, nor will this article occupy itself with 
mechanical differences of appearance, size, typography, 
or style of writing. We can consider here only the 
conclusions which the editorial apportionments seem to 
suggest. And first it will be best to standardize certain 
classifications of “ news ” or publie trends. 

First there is the vague term “ news.” Every cub 
reporter learns that “if a dog bites a man, that is not 
news; but if a man bites a dog—that’s news.” To be 
more specific, news gencrally means all arresting hap- 
penings of the moment—namely, local news, national, 
foreign, sporting, financial, social and dramatic news. 
Since this entire analysis is the first of this sort ever 
attempted, the classifications are purely arbitrary. The 
second editorial division might be called “ Specials ”’— 
Photographic pages, Radio, Weather, Personality 
Sketches, Current Articles and Letters, and Miscellaneous 
Topics. The third division is “ leader” articles, known 
as editorials in America. The fourth group includes all 
features: Fiction, Women’s Page, Comics, and Mis- 
cellaneous Features. 

Considering, then, the differences between the British 
and American people by means of these analyses, the 
first and perhaps most significant conclusion is that the 
Americans are primarily provincial, while the British are 
internationally minded. American papers devote 17.2 
per cent. of their editorial space to local events. The 
English papers give only 8 per cent. Discounting geo- 
graphical and political differences—or are they the same ? 
—America is still considerably more interested in neigh- 
bourhood gossip than her British sister. Now here is 
one of the most significant facts about American life. 
This local news, though it is more than double that of 
English papers, has waned about 209 per cent. in the last 
ten years. Why? Partly because local Main Street has 
gone to Wall Street—Financial News having increased 
about 350 per cent. in the same time; but also because 
America has gone sport-mad, showing a Sporting News 
allotment equal to Local News. This robbery of local 
space by Financial and Sporting News (though naturally 
a good deal of both are in fact local) is no mere coincidence. 
It is rooted in the economics of America, In the past 
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decade big security holdings have been split into odd 
lots, and been bought by many small investors; large 
companies are owned more and more by their employees ; 
railroads have passed from foreign capitalists to the hands 
of the American masses. The first result is an increase 
of Financial News; the second is that the American 
masses to-day own stocks, make money, find leisure for 
the first time in their lives, and so turn to pleasure—to 
sports. Hence Sporting News—and likewise Radio, 
Dramatic, and all sorts of Educational features—are so 
much on the increase. 

By comparison it is interesting to note that the per- 
centage of Sporting and Financial News is about the 
same in both England and America. Sport has 16 per 
cent. as opposed to 14 per cent. in England; Finance, 
14 per cent. to 18 per cent. British. (The higher British 
figure is due to the smaller pages having to hold the 
minimum of 143 columns of Stock Exchange listings.) 

To pause a moment and consider what this increase of 
Sporting News and decrease of Local News in America 
means, it would perhaps not be too far-fetched to observe 
that Americans are growing nearer and nearer to Britons 
in temperament. They are beginning now to acquire the 
British leisureliness. They are beginning to forget 
business. The average Briton pictures the American as 
a powerful machine in horn-rimmed spectacles forging 
steel into gold. He thinks of him as being an uncultured, 
insensitive animal of great cunning but of no real iitellect. 
But it is safe to prophesy that in twenty years England 
will find America, as a nation, quite as interested—if not 
as versed—in sports, the arts, and general culture as 
herself. 

Another great difference in the newspaper analyses is 
the group “ Features.” American papers devote 20 per 
cent. of their editorial content to “Comic Strips,” 
Women’s Pages, Fiction and “ miscellaneous features,” 
such as Philosophy, Poetry, Gardening, &c. — English 
papers give only 6.8 per cent.—or less than one-third of 
that amount. The conclusion is that America wants 
entertainment more than news. 

While this is often deplored by British students of 
American life, a good percentage of the apparently 
tremendous interest in “ slapstick” entertainment is 
due to geography. England has to be au courant with 
world news: that is why British papers have 11 per 
cent. Foreign News, while American give only 3 per cent. 
In actual comic strips, America allows 6 per cent. of 
her entire editorial content to half of 1 per cent. in 
England. Also in the preponderance of apparently 
useless features, a technical reason must be considered. 
American papers are much larger—often running to 
60 pages and 240 on Sundays, as compared with 12 
and 24 in England. Reading matter must therefore be 
found at low cost. News is expensive to get; but 
features can be syndicated at amazingly low rates. It 
would be well to remember this in judging American 
“vulgarity ” as reflected in their Press. 

One other significant comparison is that American 
papers devote twice as much space to Society notes as 
the British Press—2.2 per cent. as against 1 per cent. 
This again seems to point to a straining for American 
culture; and the beginning of American aristocracy. 

Comparison with France and Germany and _ other 
European countries throws a light on both British and 
American character as well as their own, but space does 
not permit discussion of this here. 

Briefly, to sum up the conclusions suggested by the 
Anglo-American analyses, England is still mainly inte- 
rested in National and Foreign issues amounting to 23 per 
cent. of the entire editorial content, while Sport News is 





her second interest at 14 per cent. England still prefers 
first-person articles, which are practically extinct in 
America, and impressions and all expressions of indi- 
viduality ; while the American Press tends increasingly 
to standardize aid to impersonalize. 

England is a n a’ure man ; America is a brilliant youth, 
How can one compare them further ? 

Witson McCarty. 


Alexandre Dumas and England 


_ view of the great popularity of the romances of 
- Alexandre Dumas in this country, where they have, 
so to speak, become nationalized, it is interesting to glance 
back at its beginnings and its ebbs and flows, trying, as 
we do so, to discover what have been the determining 
influences. 

In 1837 Theodore Hook was told that a Parisian 
journal was publishing a tale of remarkable originality 
and vigour. He laid hold of and translated it under the 
title Pascal Bruno, with some preparatory paragraphs to 
the effect that Dumas had found the story in Sicily. 

In 1842 Blackwood’s Magazine made the discayery that 
Alexandre Dumas was a most agreeable and original 
travelling companion, and ‘glaga’s pages began to be 
most agreeably diversified with long extracts from the 
Impressions de Voyuge. 

Towards 1844 the enormous vogue obtained by Sue’s 
romance, Les Mystéres de Paris, induced a firm of pub- 
lishers to invite Dumas to try to rival Sue. To the 


‘horror of those of Dumas’ admirers who looked on him 


as a dramatic poet, he replied to the invitation with Le 
Comte de Monte-Cristo. The sensation produced, as it 
appeared day by day in the feuilleton of the Journal des 
Débats, was enormous. The Débats, which had largely 
existed on its reports of parliamentary debates and its 
financial intelligence, at once became a popular paper. 
There was some revolt—on the part of the politicians 
and financiers especially; and, later, Government im- 
posed a tax on any paper containing a feuzilleton. 

Translators at once set to work on J/lonte-Cristo, and 
very soon versions of it were appearing here in half-a- 
dozen shapes. A handsome illustrated edition was one 
shape, and penny numbers another. Punch had a 
cartoon representing two dustmen discussing the re- 
spective merits of their favourite novelists, Eugéne Sue 
and Alexandre Dumas. 

Then came The Three Musketeers, Twenty Years After, 
and Marguerite de Valois in rapid succession. Maga, 
Ainsworth’s and other magazines became in greater or 
less degree devoted to Dumas, and publishers competed 
in putting his romances before the public. 

But the crities—-Thackeray apart——held aloof, though 
it must be admitted that Maga interspersed among the 
* extracts” some very sound and discriminating criti- 
cism— perhaps the first intelligent criticism bestowed on 
Dumas in this country. The critics as a body were con- 
fused and rather unhappy about this great incursion of 
foreign matter. They usually treated Sue’s, Soulié’s, 
Dumas’, George Sand’s and Victor Hugo’s novels as if 
written by a band of unprincipled adventurers. 

Towards 1860 an attempt was made by “ The Pro- 
prietors of Dumas’ Historical Library’ to issue his 
romances in a cheap collected edition. This edition 
appears to have passed into the hands of George Routledge 
and Co., who were the chief suppliers of Smith’s Railway 
Bookstalls. Routledge added new volumes, and kept the 
series well before the public. Long before this occurred 
it had become clear that Dumas, unlike Sue, Soulié, and 


Sand, was a “ stayer”’; he had gained a strong hold on 
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the attention—one may say the affections—of the 
British public. 

In France, at the very time that Dumas’ readers, both 
here and in America, were yearly increasing, his fame and 
influence were diminishing. He was still popular, but 
novels of a much more sensational type than his had 
relegated him to readers of more refined tastes. Ponson 
du Terrail, with his Rocambole, was, in the eyes of the 
man in the street, the novelist of novelists. The admiring 
critiques of Sainte-Beuve and Madame Emile de Girardin 
were forgotten or disregarded by the greater public, and 
the merit of Dumas’ last romances passed unnoticed. 

On December 5th, 1870, Dumas died at Puys, as the 
Germans were entering Dieppe near by. 

Towards 1873 it occurred to a young writer, whose 
“lives” of certain dramatists were in some demand at 
the circulating libraries, that the title The Life and 
Adventures of Alexander Dumas had good possibilities 
about it. Some six weeks later he handed his manuscript 
to his publishers, who made of it two large volumes, which 
were duly published and reviewed. 

Time went on. Towards 1875 the Editors of a new 
edition—the ninth—of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
found that an article.on Dumas was necessary. The 
name of the young man (it was Perey Fitzgerald) 
was given them as that of the author of The Life and 
Adventures of Alevander Dumas, and they commissioned 
him to write the article. Fitzgerald supplied it. 

Now, one knows that a statement in a book or a news- 
paper may or may not be believed, but that one in an 
encyclopaedia or dictionary is believed. The argument 
seems to be “this must be authoritative.” — Fitz- 
gerald’s statements about Dumas were not authoritative— 
and we shall discover directly whence they came— 
but they were thought so. For a whole decade critics, 
editors, publishers, and general readers wanting to know 
something about Dumas turned to Fitzgerald’s article : 
it was copied, re-copied, digested, abstracted, translated. 

But a number of men, among whom were poets, 
painters, novelists, and critics, who read Dumas for their 
enjoyment, and looked up points about his life and works 
for themselves, were pained to find the publie so misled. 
Much of what Fitzgerald had written they knew to be 
maliciously untrue. So, to right the wrong, some of them 
began to write about Dumas. W. H. Pollock contributed 
many articles in the Saturday Review and the Fortnightly 
Review. Andrew Lang delighted to write in praise of 
Dumas whenever he got an opportunity. R. L. Stevenson 
threw off ‘A Gossip on a Novel of Dumas,” conveying 
him to the heavens. Dr. George Saintsbury wrote some 
judicious critical articles on the romances. W. E. Henley 
achieved a brilliant essay on Dumas in the Scots Observer. 
Swinburne penned a sonnet on Dumas, while his stable 
companion, Theodore Watts, freely filled pages in the 
Athenaeum in praise of Alexandre. Most of these good 
men bestowed kicks and blows on Fitzgerald. They 
ealled him the “nightman.” Fitzgerald winced, wilted, 
and at last repented of having written of Dumas as he 
had done. 

Now for our “ discovery ”.... 

Fitzgerald, who, as we have said, was a young man, 
towards 1873 wrote his books in the British Museum 
reading-room. Among the “readers” there was a 
Frenchman, who, being a good English scholar, worked 
with the praiseworthy object of conveying to the French 
intelligence appreciations and translations of English 
Jiterature. Whether he searched out Fitzgerald, or it 


‘ 


was the other way about, we do not know; but this is 
certain—the two men foregathered over the manuscript 
of The Life and Adventures of Alexander Dumas. 


Now, 





titan 


it happened that the Frenchman had conceived the 
notion that a man who read Monte Cristo was a man lost, 


Esteeming the English nation as he did, he naiurally ba 


endeavoured to preserve it, and, to this end, introduced 
Fitzgerald to all the libellous, scandalous, and _ hostile 
pamphlets and the like on which he could lay his hands, | 
respecting Dumas. One can best judge of the poisonous 
effects of this mass of garbage on the mind of Fitzgerald 
by reading his book. Before ending it, he would appear 
to have had some inkling or perception that he might 
have been on the wrong track, for, as his general justifica- 
tion, he prints an unpublished lecture (in French) by | 
his collaborator, in which that misguided 
proclaims his extraordinary views about the works of 


the “ divine Alexandre,” as Mr. E. V. Lucas beautifully | 


calls the author of The Three Musketeers. 

There is to be said, in extenuation of the Frenchman’s 
views, that he was suffering from the effects of the 
débdcle of 1870. 

The position in which Fitzgerald found himself, when 
the Editors of the Encyclopaedia Britannica called on him 
for the indispensable article, suggests itself as a fit subject 
for a story by the author of Vice Versd. 

French criticism is little attended to here, but a few 
words about French critics should be added. In spite of 
the faults in French, of which he—a self-educated man 
who always wrote at headlong speed, and who never 
revised his “ copy ’—is too often guilty, Dumas, as we 
have already said, received praise from Sainte-Beuve 
and Madame Emile de Girardin, among others, but he 
was destined to be the prey of Quérard, the great 
bibliographer. 

Quérard is the more to be pitied of the two. Not a 
man of imagination, he found himself, when he came to 
deal with Dumas’ works en masse, faced by a task which 
only a man of imagination could creditably achieve. 
Instead of realizing, once and for all, that Dumas, like 
Shakespeare, needed a starting point for his works—this 
he commonly found in the works of others—and that his 
justification was the result produced, Quérard labelled 
Alexandre with the epithet “ plagiarist,” and quoted all 
the unfavourable reviews he could find. Quérard is a 
great “authority,” and most French crities, M. Brunetiére 
included, have more or less adopted his views. Dumas, 
a “eclared enemy of savants and a friend of sachants, has 
ever been severely dealt with by the grammarians and 
the dictionary makers—men who did not read his books 
except as a duty. In any case, it needs a poet fully to 
appreciate a poet, an artist properly to admire an 
artist, and Alexandre Dumas was both artist and poet. 

R. S. Garnett. 





Dawn at Vallombrosa 


| LET myself out of the hotel in the dark and passed 
4 behind the old Benedictine monastery where Galileo 
was educated and where the Brownings stayed, climbing 
the path to the Paradisino where Milton lived with the 
monks in 1688, and after him Wordsworth. 

I needed the memory of these great names to keep 
me company, as I padded noiselessly through the aisles 
of this historic forest, for I felt very small and lonely, 
among the great trees. The crack of a twig made me 
jump and look back. I was afraid. I was travelling 
strangely in time as well as space, going back to my 
nursery days, and to times before them, when the brain 
took shape. It is very well worth while getting up at 
two o’clock in the morning to meet one’s Unconscious Self: 

The firs of Vallombrosa live longer than men. When 
they are a century old they are cut down: not before: 
Therefore only nine generations of them have gone to 
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mast the lateens of the Mediterranean since a young 
Florentine called Giovanni Gualberto, riding up from 
Camaldoli after having forgiven his mortal enemy instead 
of running him through with his rapier, as well he might 
have done, decided to devote himself entirely to God 
among these brooks and trees. His cave and the caves of 
his brethren are still to be seen. 

Two centuries were to pass before St. Francis sang 
at Assisi and three before the Duomo was begun. 
Florence was a fierce young city then, in 1020, her 
pictures unpainted, her palaces unbuilt, when this young 
cavalier of hers, Giovanni, renounced her glitter for a 
green shade and gave himself to the ecstasies of isolation. 
Later he became Prior of the Order of Vallombrosians. 
His arm—the one that spared the criminal when he made 
the sign of the Cross—is now kept in the Monastery. 

The road to Monte Secchietta, from which Giovanni 
and his successors used to see the dawn, is steep and 
stony and long. I rested for a moment halfway up, 
for in the surrounding silence I could hear my heart 
thumping. Was that someone following me? No, it 
was only a light swinging in a tree on the piazza below. 
I continued my way up and up in the dark, hot and 
happy now. The path wavered and died out. I went 
back, down, up, was lost. But over the young beeches 
at the summit I could see a few stars. I made towaids 
them, with an encouraging wind at my back. 

As I gained the crest the wind became stronger and 
keener. Wrack scurried across a slip of moon, so that 
all IT could see was a stretch of grey down billowing out 
to a blue mist. Under it (I knew from many former 
visits) writhed the long silver snake of the Arno with 
Florence apparently in its mouth. On the other side of 
the ridge was the valley of the Casentino, and Prato 
Magno, whose picture Dante paints in the “ Purgatorio,” 
and the peaks of La Verna, where the six-winged Seraph 
came to speak of high and secret things to St. Francis. 
Now there were no valleys or mountains, nothing but 
mist. But my feet stumbled across the ruts of a remem- 
bered path, leading to Don Piero’s hut. 

All [know about Don Piero is that he was a Benedictine 
monk, who builé his shelter with its back to the pre- 
vailing wind and so that its doorway faces and frames 
the dawn. This was not a night I should have chosen 
for a vigil, with a gale blowing up, but morning never 
fails anywhere, any day, to reward its watchers. 

A bird agreed, and sang. My senses could not tell 
the reason of its rapture, but my watch said it was 
3.30 a.m. and that this was the hour of the foreglow. 

At four o’clock the clouds swept away suddenly from 
La Verna and a glory struck the twin peaks. Fifty 
miles north of La Verna day was about to break. Already 
its lances had pierced a queer cloud like a stone cypress, 
hanging between the mountains and the moon. Then 
with a heave and swing the jolly face of the sun came 
up over the Casentino, dispelling cold and mists. 

Sunrise is always surprising; different in this to 
what man has made down there in Tuscany, Etruria, 
Romagna, where stone and canvas tell a proud story. 
They always tell the same story, though, until they 
crumble or fade, and no bird sings for Raphael. Here 
on the hills new masterpieces and philosophies come with 
every dawn, for every heart. }F. Yeats-Brown. 
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Teaching English in Japan 


NE of the chief difficulties which face the teacher 
of English in Japan is the extreme pride (some 
call it “ vanity’) of the students. They find English 
quite as difficult a language as I am finding Japanese, 
and have as little hope of mastering my language per- 
fectly as I have of mastering theirs. Therefore, fearful 
of making fools of themselves, they are most reluctant 
to speak or write anything more than a few of the simplest 
commonplaces or the baldest grammatical simplicities. 
That, at least, is the case with the higher class of students ; 
those humbler fellows one meets at the chief ports and 
cities, having fewer ideas of the difficulties, are usually 
ready enough, with scant vocabulary and ample smile, 
to tackle any Englishman who comes their way. But 
my task lies with those whose ambition is to become 
experts in the various professions; and they want to 
be experts in English or nothing. The result is usually 
nothing or very near it. 

So, in sheer desperation, I have become, almost flam- 
boyantly, the apostic of the “ Learn through error” 
philosophy. I have rallied them to make fools of them- 
selves, to rush boldly into the net of English, in the 
faith that I shall rescue them as wiser and better men. 
Amongst other things, I have set up before them lists 
of prefixes and suffixes, and encouraged them to indulge 
in the game of word-making, of changing nouns to verbs, 
adjectives to nouns and so on, courting such quaint 
fabrications as strongize, wildom and arter, on the bold 
ground that expression is everything and grammar 
almost a thing of nought. “First think exactly what 
you want to say, and then say it, no matter how poor 
and few the words vou know”: that has been the rule. 
I am supposed to give my lesson entirely in English, but, 
pour encourager les autres, | have ventured, on occasion, 
to let myself go in Japanese, as a living example of one 
who fears not to make an utter fool of himself in the bold 
essay to express his thoughts in a foreign tongue. The 
result of this can be imagined when I say that, only 
the other day, one of my English-speaking Japanese 
colleagues laughingly told me that in my attempt to 
thank his wife for some little kindness I had achieved 
a remark which, but for my blameless life, might have 
had dangerous results! So the students had more 
than a few laughs at my expense. But the hero is not 
mocked in vain. Incidentally, the students improved 
my Japanese; but the laughs bore better fruit than 
that. 

Let those mortals born to ordinary good fortune 
imagine, if they can, the task of examining five hundred 
pieces of English composition by Japanese students ! 
Well, I have done this, and can still laugh a laugh that 
is not hollow and comport myself not altogether ignobly 
as a husband and a father. For these compositions 
were actually interesting. Quite a surprisingly large 
number of the students had defiantly resolved to smash 
to the uttermost the English they know in the cause 
of the Japanese they think; and for me has been the 
pleasure of grasping their actual thought through the 
tonic nettles of their brave mistakes. 

I had given them the choice of a variety of subjects, 
such as, The Best Thing in Life, Modern Scientific 
Inventions, The League of Nations, Winter Sports, and 
Oxford University, of which last I had given them an 
account ; and I will quote a few quite authentic examples, 
absolutely untouched by me, to show what can be done 
by those who, in the determination to be understood, 
fear not to be dubbed linguistic fools. It will be seen, 
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I think, that, ere long, they will acquire no small commana 
of our difficult tongue. 

Says one :— 

‘“‘ Life is go in grave. If there is a paradise in whole world it 
should be realitic. The realitic paradise only is Good Health. 
This is best thing in life.” 

But another student shows that he combines such 
strangely twin enthusiasms as those of Mr. Bertrand 
Russell. 


““Mathematic is best. If I can solve it very easily I smile and am 
happy, but when I cannot solve it, with all mighty, I frown and 
become to hang the black dog in my back. In addition to it J also 
take pains to declare that all men must be happy and all ¢ ountries 
must unity to try and expel the war from the world.’ 

He goes on to urge that this latter is the duty of all 
students :— 


‘They are young men. They have many future days. They 


make also one mankind.” 
Then he concludes with a phrase that has a perfection 
all its own :— 

** And the whole world become only a little country.” 

Very different is the student who has apparently been 
bitten in love all teo young and so abandons himself 
thus in praise of saké, the wine of the country :— 

* We love it more, it is beloved more and more and never run 
away as @ Woman.” 

Then notice frem the two following examples how the 
determinaticn to find expression may lead to the coinage 
of words an ultra-modern might envy :— 

“Griluce in society, nine out of ten, depend upon the loss of 
love. 

Such a phrase will surely help to a tenderer knowledge 
of the fact that social criminals are often those who 
have been thwarted in love :— 

** Aeroplanes conquered the sky and ensmalled the world.” 


‘Ensmalled ” is a word to be proud of. 

At times, of course, the result is more amusing than 
anything else, as when a student says, “ The University 
is directed by God ” ; while another proves to be moving 
indeed in Keats’ “ Realms of Gold,” by writing, “ I 
wish to show the name of artist and his book which 
I read, but there is no space and time in here.” But 
the student who set out boldly to quote Scripture might 
have left one guessing for a long time for the meaning 
of, ‘“‘ Waste away the hearty kindness into water,” if 
he had not preceded it with, ‘“ Knowledgment increase 
the mischief of man.” 

Not only did I feel that I had not “ wasted away the 
hearty kindness into water ” in vain, but also that these 
students had shown the folly of over much use of con- 
junctive and qualificatory words and phrases. There 
is something of silvery Tacitus in such abrupt and 
pregnant transitions as these :— 

“ Thank you for the speaking. I dream about Oxford. Sparrows 
are happy for they have strong wings. 

‘The best thing in life and the most elegant affair is love. The 
moment of the climax of love, the whole world seems to be just 
like paradise for both. But I ama student. I must study hard.” 

Best of all, one receives such revelations as this, wherein 
we see the old restraints of ancient Japan confronted 
with a modern chivalry. The student was writing 
about winter sports :— 


‘**T should like to let a young maid who keep all day in the dark 
house know the sensation of sliding swiftly on the slopes of the 
glorious mountain.” 

But the exact movement of the thought behind this 
last remains an enigma. ‘ Endo’s,” I should say, is 
the local book-shop :— 

‘The speaking of Oxford liked me much. After school I went 
to the Endo’s book-shop and got a dictionary of Oxford University.” 


Anyhow, it is a step to better English. 


ErNEST PICKERING, 





Wimbledon 1929 


ASN’T it a fine show?” The speaker was a 
stocky little Englishman, obviously of the pro- 
fessional class, using that inexpressive and characteristie 
slang which we inherit from Public School and University, 


And the oceasion? Not Henley, nor Lord’s, where 


partisanship is still the order of the day-—where the 
intense. desire for one’s own side to win elates or casts a 

gloom on old and young as of yore. After all, are we not 
still with much reason described as a nation of schooiboys ? 
No, the oeeasion was Wimbledon, the International 
Lawn. Tennis Championships, which bids fair to surpass all 
other sporting events in the warmth and wideness of its 
appeal—and which remains pre-eminently a “ show.” 

Seventeen thousand spectators there were, so the papers 
said, on the day that I went, almost equally divided 
between the sexes. Here is, to begin with, one admirable 
feature of Jawn tennis which makes it emphatically 
the game of the present age ; the opportunity for pleasant 
intercourse, for camaraderie and a common interest of 
man and wife, boy and girl. Cricket, for all its traditional 
charm, cannot offer the same attraction. It is-—like 
the real English club life—sonicthing esoteric, from 
which woman must ever be excluded. Let us by all 
means prize our national game and keep it evergreen as 
one of England’s most valued possessions, but let us have 
done with the superior sniff which still greets the mention 
of lawn tennis in certain social latitudes. When we 
consider the shift of men’s minds with regard to lawn 
tennis during the last twenty years, we may well stand 
amazed. Now even our Publie Schools have yielded to the 
general demand, and all but a few recalcitrants have 
provided facilities for lawn tennis as a subsidiary summer 
game. But the old Adam persists, strangely enough, 
among those who should naturally be most free from soci: : 
and traditional prejudices. The other day a friend ¢ 
mine, home on leave from Kenya, looked quite wrt 
when I asked him if he had been to Wimbledon. A smal 
thing—--yet an indication of the dissonance of the colonial 
settler with public feeling in the home country. How to 
bridge the guif between the nientality of those who are 
wrenched away from their natural environment—a. clear 
case of arrested development—and the free movement of 
thought and opinion at home is not the least of our 
Empire problems. 

A “ show,” I said. But I do not mean to imply that 
Wimbiedon is par excellence a social function. True, it 
has displaced Henley in this respect, which no doubt 
makes the regatta far more enjoyable for rowing men. 
But at Wimbledon the play’s the thing, and even national 
rivalries are an insignificant element in the enjoyraent of 
players and public. 

Wimbledon 1929 will long remain enshrined in our 
memories for the--in our time—-unprecedented success 
of a British pair in the Men’s Doubles. Dr. J.C, 
Gregory, the burly Yorkshireman, and I. G. Collins, 
who plays for Scotland, did not, it is true, win the Men’s 
Doubles. They went down gallantly in the Finals 
against a sinart young American couple, W. J. Allison 
and J. Van Ryn, who had previously defeated the mighty 
Tilden anid Hunter combination, but their play on the 
final day and in previous matches was literally heroic. 
I saw the duel with G. M. Lott and J. E. Hennessey on 
Thursday, which ended in a vietory (4—-6, 7—5, 6—1, 
4---6, 7--5); and although this is the third year in succes- 
sion that I have witnessed the later stages of the chani- 
pionships, I have no hesitation in saying that there has 
been no finer exhibition at Wimbledon. Shades of pat- 
ball! Every ball was hit with as much force—or judicious 
direction—-as could be mustered by mere man. All four 
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players ran through the whole gamut of strokes, smash, 
volley, lob, half-volley, and oblique drive, and the issue 
was in doubt right up to the last moment. At four-all in the 
last set there was an amusing incident. Collins, steady and 
effective as he was throughout, could not get into his 
smash the speed that kills, so after a succession of lobs, 
and when Collins was preparing for another smash stroke, 
his partner without ceremony knocked him sprawling 
on the turf and killed the ball himself. This was too 
much for the morale of the American pair, and was the 
signal for their downfall. The crowd would have gone on 
cheering for five minutes—as for some great musician— 
if only the players had remained on the court after the 
“ show,” or volunteered a “ call.” H. W. Austin in 
the Singles reached the Semi-Finals, and though beaten 
fairly easily by the idol of Wimbledon, Jean Borotra, 
he did well enough to inspire great hopes for another 
year. 

The Women’s Singles, so tame in comparison, produced 
some strange reversals of form, but there was never any 
question as to the ultimate winner. Miss Helen Wills 
has no compecr and she is a popular winner for all her 
“ noker ” face. It is now generally recognized that this 
grim dispassionate appearance masks a charming and 
highly sensitive personality. An English pair, Mrs. M. 
Watson and Mrs. L. R. C. Michell (better known as Miss 
Peggy Saunders, conqueror of Miss Betty Nuthall), won 
the Women’s Doubles (no longer Ladies’, be it noted} for 
the second year in succession. 

W. T. Tilden, at thirty-six, was no match for the 
youthful French “aces,” while the popular Basque went 
down easily to H. Cochet, chiefly owing to loss of form 
when the referee frequently penalised him for foot- 
faulting. Apart from this severity—very right and 
proper, but surely to be exercised rather in the earlier 
rounds—the unipiring and linesmen work was all that 
could be desired, the organization of the whole fortnight 
2 model of its kind. 

Finally, we must recognize that a game which is played 
now all over the world from China to Peru is a powerful 
agency in promoting international good feeling. There 
is no distinction between Great Powers and Small, war 
victors and war-vanquished. Perhaps when some team 
from Soviet Russia comes to take part in the Wimbledon 
championships it may be the signal for the lifting of the 
pall that has so long darkened the Russian’s vision of 
himself and the outside world. WwW. B.C 


The Theatte 


(* Tus First Mrs. Fraser.” By St. Joun Ervine. 
HaAYMARKET THEATRE. | 


At THE 


Aout five years before we meet her, the first Mrs. Fraser 
(Miss Marie Tempest) has had the misfortune to mislay her 
middle-aged husband in a divorce suit. Was it, indeed, a 
misfortune ?_ What sort of a husband was he? As Mr. Henry 
Ainley marches in, through doors revealing an outer hall, we 
judge Mr. Fraser to be a rather loud-voiced, self-made Scot, 
whose strength it was—-in business life—to be utterly incapable 
of considering any point of view but his own. An egoist, in a 
word. By consequence, in private life, a bore. 

But he’s got nicely “ landed” with his self-will. He dis- 
carded dear, placid, helpful Mrs. Fraser No. 1 to make himself 
miserable with Mrs. Fraser No. 2, who is nearly the worst 
specimen of a night-club lunatic ever seen upon the stage. 
Miss Ursula Jeans has no mercy upon her. In painting her so 
thickly with ruthless lip-stick, Mr. Ervine seems to be bullying 
her out of her futile existence. Mr. Ervine can be very hard 
on knaves and fools. You see, then, that the first Mrs. Fraser 
1s well out of it—well avenged. 

And I don’t at all understand why she shouldn't be per- 
fectly happy, with a good allowance, and without Mr. Fraser ; 
though it’s true she has two very tiresome sons. They have 
evidently inherited their father’s selfishness ; for one (with a 
wife) nags mother to make it up with father, and the other 


(with what Mr. Ervine believes to be the Oxford manner) 
lounges about her drawing-room urging her to stand no non- 
sense from a divorced husband and « married son. And it is 
now that the husband plunges into the first wife’s drawing- 
room to get help from her in his conflict with his second wife. 
And it was then that the first wife would have said: ‘ James 
(or Jim), go away ! I lived with you, I helped you, for twenty 
years. I've got on very well without you for five. Go away, 
James, and don’t drag me into your ridiculous hullabaloo 
with your unspeakable night-club specimen.” Whereupon 
the curtain, descending upon the first act, would have brought 
the play to an abrupt and unanswerable end. 


But there had to be more play—-the audience was enjoying 
it so much! And Mr. Ervine, remembering all the other 
divorce plays, Divorgons! Les Surprises du Divorce, French, 
German, English, pretended to believe, and easily made a 
delighted audience believe, that the first Mrs. Fraser nourished 
a regret, and a blue flower of sentiment in her soft heart, for 
her egoistic James. So she will help him; and she will be 
helped by luckily discovering something against the second 
Mrs. Fraser, who has compromised herself in an “* affair” 
with another night-club specimen. 


The second Mrs. Fraser appears to suppose that the publica- 
tion of this affair might prevent her blameless divorce and 
her re-marriage to a half-wit peer. I don’t think so. The 
peer, being a half-wit, could have been hoodwinked into 
believing that it wasn’t her fault ; while, after a few more 
months of night-club ‘scenes,’ Mr. Fraser, I feel sure, 
would have been glad to get relief by appearing to be in 
the wrong. But-—another dramatic ficelle—-he is supposed 
not to want a second scandal. So the abandoned Elsie con- 
ventionally crumples up and elopes with her peer; and, in 
the last act, Mr. Fraser is free and ready to re-marry Janet 
Fraser. 

How pleased some of us were when (after visible hesita- 
tion) she rejected him! This was a stroke worthy of the 
author of Mizved Marriage, Jane Clegg, John Ferguson and 
that charming satire ‘in the margin of Shakespeare,” The 
Lady of Belmont. But, alas, the blue flower of sentiment 
blossoms anew! Mr. Fraser, as the curtain falls, is beginning 
to woo Janet again-—with pearls, monotonous objects surely 
outlived by her! Still, there they are. There’s nothing 
an audience loves better in the theatre than a renewal of old 
courtship in an expensive manner. Love and money—they 
thrive together in comedy. A little unlike the best, the other, 
St. John Ervine. 


Never mind! While, for months to come, Janet Fraser 
is fingering her pearls, the thought of Jane Clegg may be 
inspiring Mr. Ervine to new creations, more in accordance 
with his harsh sincerity, his tart conception of truth. 

RicHARD JENNINGS, 


Att 


[Barty ENGuisu Warrer-Covours. 


Mr. Auguste Walker is an acknowledged authority on the 
Early English School of water-colour painting, and for his 
25th annual exhibition he has assembled at his gallery in 
Bond Street a collection of about a hundred and seventy-five 
pictures which should bring joy to the hearts of all lovers of 
the school of that period. First mention must go to the four 
works by Alexander Cozens (period 1746-1786). Pictures by 
this artist are rare. All four are in monochrome, though his 
Bathing Scene has some other colour mixed through it giving 
a slightly green effect. Rocky Island is the best of the four. 
The island lies spread out, something like a map, and tails 
away into the distance, and the whole effect is rather weird. 
Near it is a work by J. R. Cozens, his son—London from Green- 
wich, painted in 1791. It is a fine view with the dome of St. 
Paul’s showing behind the sweep of the river and shipping. 
Country Lane with Cattle Drinking is the best of the three de 
Wints. The only J. S. Cotman is uninteresting. There are 
two Girtins, the one of Lincoln Cathedral, painted in 1798, 
showing the small steeples on the West Towers, which are 
now no more, and whose removal caused such a commotion. 
Among the lesser known painters the following deserve men- 
tion: Haymaking and Windmills, two very delicate and 
pleasing small works by R. Brandard, Landscape with Stream 
and Cottage, by Samuel Austin, and Mountain Pastoral, by P.S. 
Munn. ‘There are a few works by foreign artists, among 
which three dainty drawings by Edouard de Beaumont are 
noticeable. 


WaLKER’s GALLERY.] 


[Miss tora Lion. BARrBIZON Housk,] 

Miss Flora Lion’s portraits need uo introduction, as they 
have been seen and admired by those who frequent exhibitions 
of present-day art, but in this exhibition at Barbizon House, 
besides showing portraits, she comes out as a landscape 
painter. The Italian Lakes, Venice, Cornwall, among other 
places, have contributed to her enjoyment, and she has faith- 
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fully painted into her pictures of them the pleasure they have 
given her. None of the landscapes is large, and a quite small 
panel, Helford, Cornwall, is certainly one of the best. There 
is something about the blues and greens of the Cornish land 
and sea which is difficult to catch, but in this small work Miss 
Lion has been very successful. 'The same may be said for her 
Isle di Pescatori, Maggiore, and Evening, Lago Maggiore, shows 
she can treat space and distance. Her pictures of Venice 
are not so successful, they seem to miss the calm atmosphere 
of that place. Iceland Poppies, where the yellows and reds 
are emphasised against a dark background, is the best of her 
flower subjects. Her portraits are free from accessories, and 
generally possess a dominating colour. Mrs. Frank Schwab, 
with a green background and a green ribbon criss-crossing the 
skirt, is a charming portrait, but her rather sombre Self-Por- 
trait is more striking for its simple treatment. Mention 
should also be made of Pencil Study (39), a strong bit of char- 
acterization. Having seen her landscapes as well as her 
portraits, we can only hope that in future Miss Lion will 
continue to give us a mixed bag. 


[British Lino-Cuts. THe REDFERN GALLERY.] 

Those responsible for the first exhibition of British Lino-Cuts 
have made certain that we shall have plenty to look at, for 
they have got together nearly a hundred prints at the Redfern 
Gallery. Except that linoleum is used for the blocks, the 
prints do not appear to be, as claimed, a very new form of art, 
and some of them are so near to woodcuts as to be indis- 
tinguishable from them. Greater ease in working and cheap- 
ness should be the chief claims for this medium, and the limits 
of adaptability will always make for a broad simplicity. The 
lino users claim that better colour can be transferred from their 
material, but, beyond a slightly softer effect, the claim does 
not seem to be justified. The colour stands out rather thickly 
on some of the prints. The tricks of the trade, such as backing 
the print paper with silver paper, can be seen in Mr. Claude 
Flights’ Brooklands. All Mr. Flights’ work is good, his 
Swing-Boats especially giving the attributes, as well as ex- 
pressing all the sensations. Miss Sybil Andrews has got a 
warm sort of glow into her Oranges, and the swaying semi- 
circle of her Straphangers is an amusing design. Other good 
prints are The Trinity by Mr. McDowall, Mr. Peter Luling’s 
Persephone, Mediterranean Pines by Mr. Edmonds, and The 
Archer by Miss Diana Drew, who, I understand, is still in her 
early *teens. This exhibition offers a chance to anyone who 
wants a bit of original work at a modest price. G. GC. 


Correspondence 


A LETTER FROM OXFORD. 
[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 


Sir,-Although much is pending in the way of important 
changes, the term has passed with very little to disturb the 
even course of fine summer days. It is the first term for a 
Jong time which has not seen a full-dress debate in the Shel- 
donian Theatre. 

The most important matters that await solution are those 
that concern the Bodleian on the one hand and the twin Tay- 
Jorian-Ashmolean Institutions on the other. The former will 
be solved within the course of this month. Plans for the new 
building in Broad Street are already in hand, and only the 
financial side awaits settlement. The University, in any case, 
decided definitely for a compromise in the shape of a sub- 
sidiary building opposite the present Bodleian, to occupy the 
stretch of old houses that now faces the Clarendon Building 
and ends at the corner near the * King’s Arms.’ Few people, 
I think, fully realize how the ancient charm of Broad Street, 
which the University did so much to protect from the van- 
dalism of the City Council, will be irreparably ruined by this 
new building, no matter how superb an architectural master- 
piece it may be in itself. Unfortunately, University Authori- 
ties are better critics than constructive thinkers. In all the 
debates on the new Bodleian buildings no word was uttered 
about the terrible aesthetic damage which would be done to 
the city. The present beauty of the severe classical outlines 
of the Clarendon Building exists solely by virtue of its open 
position, with houses lower in height facing it, essentially 
domestic architecture in the best seventeenth and eighteenth 
century Oxford tradition. Behind the Clarendon Building the 
Bodleian itself towers into Renaissance grandeur. But the 
future will see the Clarendon building dwarfed by a huge pile 
55 feet in height, immediately facing it and corresponding 
roughly in style with the Bodleian. Meantime facing down 
this new Regent Street of Oxford will—alas !—still stand the 
Indian Institute, sinister and forbidding, with its baroque 
elephants and other oriental paraphernalia for ever setting a 
strident note of discord. The east end of the Broad will, with 
its few remaining old Georgian houses, set amid all this 
extravagant elegance, resemble a union of Whitehall with Old 
Brighton, The traffic between the old and the new Bodleian 
buildings wil presumably be carried out by means of a tunnel 
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under the road. We shall lack only an Aquarium and q 
Nelson’s Column. Oxford will always remain an accretion 
of buildings rather than an organic whole. I must confesg 
that recent building on the part of the City Authorities hag 
set a far higher standard, with a deeper sense of the unity 
of the city in style and arrangement. 

What will happen to the Ashmolean Museum and the 
Taylorian Institute, who both search for a free and inde. 
pendent existence, and yet cannot get free, the one from the 
other, I cannot tell. They remind me of Siamese twins who 
have quarrelled. The Delegacy of External Examinations; 
finding itself unexpectedly rich, has offered the sum of £10,000 
to the Taylorian, which was received “ with gratitude’’ by 
Congregation. This, together with the £23,000 odd pounds 
jealously guarded in the purses of the Taylorian Institute, may 
well go far to stimulate some Midas to settle the matter with 
a generous gift. Certainly no better charity could be found 
in Oxford, for it is at least striving to begin at home. The 
only regret is that the Ashmolean has in the past found no 
means to hoard a little wealth and so play its cards with 
more confidence and less clamour. 

We, too, have had our General Election. Twelve members 
were elected to our most august and supreme body, the Heb- 
domadal Council, by the free but by no means secret suffrages 
of the electorate. There has been no actual upheaval, but 
there have been some surprises and the University can con- 
gratulate itself upon the addition to its counsels of the Warden 
of New College and the Master of Balliol. The Provost of 
Worcester, on the other hand, whose sage advice has for so 
long guided both the University Chest and the Hebdomadal 
Council, was not re-elected. His place is now filled by men 
whose knowledge is almost as great and whose activity may 
be even greater. 

Oxford changes almost monthly in outward appearance 
nowadays. The west end of the Broad is now laid bare for 
the construction of a very large building that may relieve the 
gloom of Balliol. The clearance of St. Aldate’s and the new 
Christ Church entry to the meadows now make approach to 
the city from that side almost a delight. But there is more to 
remove and more to erect in that quarter, and everyone is 
wondering exactly what building will be put up on the site 
that now lies vacant, and to whom the site will belong. The 
search for sites in the centre of Oxford is now becoming a 
matter of life and death to all, for the city is growing and 
expanding every week. 

Encaenia was more than its usual success ; the weather was 
lovely and the occasion distinguished, for it was what is known 
as the Chancellor’s Encaenia, the honorary degrees being 
given by him, and not, as usual, by the whole body of the 
University, after selection by a higher body.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Your OxForD CORRESPONDENT. 


A Hundred Yeats Ago 


THE Spectator, Juty 11TH, 1829. 
Tue STATE OF Society. 

Generally speaking, the periodical press betrays a remarkable 
ignorance of the state of society, and the changes which are taking 
place in habits, modes of life, and thought. One of the most 
original and ingenious authors of our time, Mr. Hazlitt, writes 
strictures on manners, obviously upon the supposition that they 
remain precisely what they were in the time of Queen Anne. This 
is indeed the halting-point to literary men. 

There are in this country (if the solecism may be allowed us) 
two distinct worlds—the world of paper, and the world of tact; 
bearing about the same relation to each other which the pound- 
note of a score of years ago bore to twenty shillings. The press, 
like Parliament in the parallel, votes them equivalent ; but were 
it to tender its paper at the bank of Truth, it would find it subject 
to immense discount, in consideration of its unsustained repre- 
sentation of value. 

Through all society there runs a race of ostentation, and of 
pretension beyond substance, which is as demoralizing as it is 
generally ruinous to the parties. A thrifty few are ever on the 
watch for the consequent wreckages; property changes hands, 
new fortunes are made, new parvenus shoot up, and new prodigals 
play off the reservoirs of wealth which parsimony has accumulated. 
From the trader in his gig, and his wife in her finery, to the duke 
in his castle, the same spirit of excess is observable; but the 
duke being at bottom the more prudent man, cures it by a timely 
flight to the sea-side, while the trader too often finds his way to 
the Fleet. We know it is confessed by some of the wealthiest 
noblemen in the land, that they cannot afford the expenses of the 
style of living befitting their country-houses; and that they fly 
to Brighton, Cheltenham, Dover, &c., for economy, and save in 
dog-holes as twenty-guineas a week :— 


“ Translatus subito ad Marsos, mensamque Sabellam, 
Contentusque illic Veneto, duroque cucullo.” 


Tt is thus quite a mistake to attribute to the morgue aristocratiqite 
the visits of our magnates to the bathing-places: on the contrary, 
indeed, the aristocratical habits of exclusion are relaxed at those 
haunts of mixed company, and an understood suspension of the 
law of non-intercourse prevails. 
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American Notes of the Week 
(By Cable) 


Britain AND Russia. 

The impending visit of American industrial and banking 
representatives to Russia, and discussion of the renewed 
recognition of the Soviet Government by Britain have 
revived speculation as to the attitude of the United States 
Administration. While there is not the ieast official indication 
that the Administration is contemplating the formal recog- 
nition of Russia, Britain’s course in this direction will be 
followed with close interest with a view to seeing to what 
extent recognition, if granted, improves the volume of Anglo- 
Russian trade, and facilitates the general conduct of business. 
Without recognition the trade turnover between the United 
States and Soviet Russia has amounted to over $500,000,000 
during the last five years, while 642 Russians received visas 
for entry into the United States on Soviet business in the same 
period. It is understood that the published report of President 
Hoover’s Committee on recent economic changes is being 
translated into Russian, to be the subject of detailed study by 
Russian economists and industrial authorities. In _ fact, 
according to the Soviet representatives in the United States, 
the report is likely to be much more closely studied in Russia 
than in the United States. No more fundamental investigation 
of the economic processes at werk in the United States has 
been made. Its serious study by the Moscow authorities may 
lead to a modification of the more extreme Communist 
doctrines as to the methods and causes which lead to the 
successful conduct of industry. 

* * % * 
Tne Five-Day WEEK. 

The recent adoption of a five-day week by the building 
trades, affecting some 150,000 workers in New York City, 
marks a signal advance of the movement, which has been 
growing steadily during the last year or so. About forty-five 
years ago the American Federation of Labour decided to 
work for eight hours a day as a standard. This standard is 
now widely observed, and the Federation in recent years has 
turned its attention to a shorter week. The five-day week 
has been extended, notably in the automobile and man’s 
clothing industries. While in 1925 about 1.5 per cent. of the 
employees in the automobile industry were working a regular 
five-day week, in 1928 the proportion had increased to ap- 
proximately 380 per cent. In the men’s clothing industry 
38 per cent. of workers had a regular five-day week last year. 
Other industries apart from the building trades have not 
yet adopted a five-day week to any marked degree. It has 
been Labour’s contention that a shorter week would not 
necessarily entail a reduction of output, inasmuch as the 
efficiency of the worker would be increased by additional 
leisure, but so far the increase in daily productivity has not 
appeared. In general some improvement in daily pro- 
ductivity is reported, but it is significant that a five-day week 
has also been adopted as a preventive of over-production in 
certain industries, the motor industry among them, where that 
problem was pressing. 

* * * * 
Inrerest in ENGLAND. 

It is notable what a large amount of attention is being 
given in American papers to English news of all kinds. 
To-day’s New York Times, for instance, contains nearly 
nine columns of English news, including one and one-half 
columns, beginning on the front page, about the illness of 
the King. Other news items deal with the Singapore Base, 
the new Prayer Book, the debate on Empire Trade, the 
mandate question in Africa, Mr. MacDonald’s proposed visit to 
Canada, the proposed freight subway for London, and the 
Oxford and Cambridge cricket match. There is probably as 
much news about the King in the New York Times this 
morning as in the London Times. Similar attention to 
British news is to be seen in other leading papers. The 
amount of space given to English news in American papers 
is indicative of the interest the American people take in English 
affairs. 

; * % * * 
Tuk PRESERVATION OF THE COUNTRYSIDE. 
The campaign against unslightly billboards is being fol- 


lowed up by steps to remove the even more unsightly dumps 
ef discarded motor cars left to rust and rot along the 
American countryside. With the increase of the number of 
motor vehicles in use (the total registered in 1928 was 2,493,124) 
and a parallel increase in the numbers discarded annually 
(in 1928 nearly two and a-half million cars were scrapped), 
the disposal of discarded cars provides an important problem 
for local authorities. In a few years’ time it is estimated 
that, unless steps are taken to prevent the present practice, 
between five and six million cars will be dumped along the 
highways and byways of the United States annually. A 
number of municipalities and other local authorities are 
considering remedial legislation as a result of the recent 
agitation. The protests are proving all the more effective 
because many rural districts find themselves made dumping 
grounds for the vehicles discarded by people resident else- 
where, particularly in the cities. The dumping of discarded 
vehicles is also increasing at a time when the local authorities 
are developing road-construction schemes, with an eye not 
only to utility, but equally to beauty. 


* * * # 
CONSCRIPTION. 

Secretary Good’s conscription bill appears to have very 
little hope of survival. It has already been bitterly assailed by 
several influential Republican Senators, including Senators 
Borah, Brookhart and Reed of Pennsylvania. Opposition 
has come, too, from the American Legion and other ex-service- 
men’s organizations. Senator Reed, who presented the bill, 
as chairman of the Senate military affairs committee, has 
declared that he did so merely as a matter of routine. Per- 
sonally he believes “that it is unfair and unrighteous to 
require the service of human beings in connexion with military 
operations without at the same time requiring the compulsory 
service at fixed prices of those who remain at home,” and a 
similar conscription of money, materials and other property. 
The other Senators, and the ex-servicemen’s organizations, 
agree with him. Meantime, Secretary Good has announced 
that the War Department is preparing a bill which, if passed, 
would give the President power, on the declaration of war, 
to mobilize industry. The bill, it is stated, will probably 
apply to all phases of finance and commerce, and will be 
submitted to Congress in December. One of its objects would 
be to prevent profiteering in war time. Whether the second 
bill will meet the objections raised to the first remains to be 
seen, but at present there is no general disposition here to 
take either measure very seriously. 

* * * * 
NEw CurreENCY NOTES. 

The Treasury Department is issuing a new and smaller- 
sized paper currency this month in substitution for a sub- 
stantial part of the $5,000,000,000 of various kinds of paper 
currency in circulation now. The new currency will include 
United States notes, silver certificates, gold certificates and 
Federal Reserve notes. Later, national bank notes may be 
issued. Among the advantages claimed for the new currency 
are greater convenience in handling, better appearance, 
economies in manufacture, and greater difficulties for the 
counterfeiter. The face design of the new notes is to be 
printed in black and the back designs in green. The back 
design will be uniform for all denominations, while a portrait, 
distinctive to each denomination, will be part of the face 
design. One dollar notes will have Washington’s portrait ; 
two dollar notes, Jefferson’s; five dollar notes, Lincoln's ; 
ten dollar notes, Hamilton’s ; and so on to the $10,000 note, 
which is reserved for the features of Chase. Doubtless it 
is appropriate that Washington, Jefferson and Lincoln 
should be comparatively common currency, but Benjamin 
Franklin seems rather aloof on a $500 bill. A new and, it 
is promised, more durable paper is to be used for the new 
issue, in the manufacture of which it is estimated 440 tons 
of paper and 460 tons of ink will be saved annually. The 
Treasury estimates that about 900,000,000 pieces of paper 
currency are outstanding, but that few of them will be in 
general circulation by the end of this year. Ivy LEE. 

New York, Wednesday, July 10th. 
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Country Life 
The Garden City Idea 


GARDEN CITIES. 

Most of the leading spirits in the campaign for the preserva- 
tion of rural England and Wales assembled with other 
distinguished persons at the Welwyn Garden City to open 
the “ Civic Week” now concluding. They heard and pre- 
sumably approved of the preaching of the garden city idea. 
Is it a good idea? The time is coming when it becomes 
necessary to answer that ingenuous question, for a very 
influential body of persons in England (as others in America) 
see in the garden city the salvation both of rural and industrial 
England. ‘“ Civic Week at the Garden City” is a phrase 
apt perhaps to turn the old-fashioned stomach queasy. It 
suggests a sham compromise of mutually exclusive ideas. 
It sounds un-English. It savours of crankiness. Its very 
idiom is alien and pseudo-intellectual. I may as well at 
once confess that the phraseology repels my own interest. 
There are no civic weeks in the deep, deep country, and 
nothing “ cityful” taints our village gardens. 

* * * * 


All this is mere prejudice. The words and phrases are 
not essential. What of the central idea? We were told at 
Welwyn that there is plenty of room for a thousand garden 
cities in the Home Counties and their neighbourhood alone. 
The prospect is a thing “ imagination boggles at” ; and the 
best way to prevent imagination continuing to boggle is to 
see exactly what a garden city, what the latest garden city 
actually is and what it supplants. Some eight years ago a 
bit of country land, holding a farm or two, a cottage or two, 
and a country house, was bought—dirt cheap, as country 
land can be bought anywhere. You can buy as many acres 
as you like a little farther off London for £20, for £10, even 
for £5 an acre frechold with cottages. Within seven years of 
active work two thousand and more houses with gardens have 
been built, and to-day the population is 7,500, where it was, 
say, 50. A great theatre has been erected. Tennis courts 
are red with burnt earth and a bowling green soft with Cum- 
berland turf. Schools and banks have sprung up. Sand, 
gravel, and brick-clay are exploited. Most important of 
appearances is the factory. Films and biscuits, sweets and 
iron are manufactured at the periphery. 

* * * * 


The general scene is not unattractive to the eye of the 
countryman. Little woods and spinneys and many trees 
remain. Though some houses are freakish, though the 
* agricultural belt ” and central avenue are not constant or 
true to the first a priori scheme, you are aware of a central 
plan. The houses are not absurdly scattered, as in some of 
the prairie towns of Canada, nor are they crowded. The 
gardens are very bright and are not “ ribbed and paléd in.” 
A more or less autocratic ordinance inforees Candide’s famous 
maxim: “ il faut cultiver notre jardin.” A nursery or two 
helps the community to be willingly obedient. The scene will 
be much the same in essence if the city, now increasing by 
a thousand inhabitants a year, grows to the 50,000 which is 
the finalaim. Some think that one of the most famous country 
houses in England, associated especially with the names of 
Melbourne and Palmerston, will one day be embraced. Its 
lake and trout stream, its pleasaunces and walled garden, its 
line of deciduous cypresses, its woods as many-coloured with 
pheasants in autumn, as blue in spring with bluebells, its 
spacious house and stables, its lodges and the old mill (beloved 
of grey wagtails)—these and all within it will be ultimately 
absorbed within Welwyn Garden City. 

* * * * 

We have to deal with alternatives. Perhaps the preservers 
of rural England, including Lord Crawford and Professor 
Abercrombie, Mr. Morrison, Minister of Transport, Sir Basil 
Blackett, Lord Salisbury—who sold some of the land— 
Lord Lytton and the Lord-Lieutenant, as well as the Garden 
City specialists—perhaps all these felt that the only alter- 
native to the garden city is ** riband development ” in the be- 
motored country and slums in be-factoried towns. Both these 
are grim evils. Five thousand garden cities would do less 


harm than the unsightly, unhealthy, unmanageable, unsocial 
lines or blots of temporary “ mendacities” (in Carlyle’s 
phrase) that writhe along the roads or pop up like Jacks-in- 
the-box among rural scenes. Great centralised factories, 
encircled by so-called living houses, are a frank abomination, 
killing the soul of the worker and defeating all mechanical 
palliatives. Hope for the future lies in the decentralised 
factory, now made easy by the spread of electric light and 
power. Of that there can be no question whatever. 
* * * X* 

This cardinal fact has converted me, if I may speak 
personally, to the garden city idea. It will slough its unhappy 
phraseology, its irritating mannerisms. It will straighten 
out its cranks and laugh at its own false enthusiasms and 
parochial prides, as it becomes less exceptional and more 
normal. It will be less self-consciously communal. The 
industrial revolution which spoilt our towns and much of our 
country has been followed by a motor revolution which is 
congesting the towns and “ uglyfying * the country. We must 
have industries and we want as many country dwellers as 
possible. The one and only positive, concrete, practical remedy 
for the existing evils which threaten to destroy ‘this England” 
is the garden city, in which decentralized factories are built 
on such a plan that their presence does not destroy either the 
health of the workers or the pleasantness of social life in their 
neighbourhood. Nightingales continue to sing near the 
Welwyn bowling green. 

* * * * 
NEGLECTED CRAYFISH. 

Knglish people have been abused by all sorts of gourmands 
and gourmets for neglecting the kindly fruits of their native 
country. The boletus, puffballs and other fungi, pignuts, 
snails, elderberries, young nettles and hops, dandelions, hips 
and haws and hedgehogs and doubtless other vegetable and 
animal products have from time to time been urged upon us. 
But perhaps a more surprising omission than any of these, 
except the mushrooms, is the neglect of that supreme luxury 
in France, the fresh-water crayfish. It is said by some to 
excel the lobster. Now is the best season ; and I have never 
seen crayfish so big or so many as in the little stream with 
which I am most familiar. 

* * * x 


SUMMMER F Locks. 

We are accustomed to taking great congregations of birds 
as one of the standard signs of autumn. Recently more than 
one observer has been astonished to see birds flocking in the 
spring. One correspondent, who reports big flocks of golden 
plover in Sutherlandshire, says this is normal, but wonders 
at the cause. Do these consist of immature cocks or of older 
barren and unmated birds? Now the golden plover, very 
numerous last winter even in the home counties, is one of 
the few birds that is a resident, a summer visitor and a winter 
visitor—all three ; but it is chiefly a winter migrant, the 
greater companies coming over at various dates from late 
August to November. They are, I think, the last birds to 
leave us. Migrants certainly depart in huge flocks in March. 
But this fact would hardly account for the large Sutherland 
congregations seen in early summer. 

* * * * 
BENEFICENT RAIN. 

Rain was seldom quite so successful, as during last week, in 
‘** plumping ” the fruit. Potatoes about the size of marbles 
swelled beyond all expectation, currant bunches began to ripen 
at the tip as well as the base. Bean and pea pods ceased to 
be mere rattles. Such plants as roses and sweet peas did 
miracles of growth. One climbing rose I measured grew a 
good five inches in two days, and that was handsomely 
beaten by a white bryony. Some cut hayfields are already 
as long in the nap as before the hayse!. Engiish country 
people seldom more heartily weleomed Meredith’s ‘ welcome 
waterspouts of blessed rain,” for seldom was such dryness 
followed by such weli-regulated showers. 

W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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Letters to 


THE SOCIALIST MYTH 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.]} 
Sm,—If you think that the Labour Party has deserted entirely 
its Socialist creed, I think you are mistaken. When any 
movement (e.g., Christianity) becomes relatively popular and 
fashionable it always attracts a large number of people, who 
are either too lazy or too muddle-headed to be able to under- 
stand its underlying theory, or who join it from purely self- 
interested motives. It is also true that human nature and 
intellect being finite, no human theory can ever be either 
complete or entirely sound even so far as it is complete. The 
doctor, the engineer, the schoolmaster spend their professional 
lives in modifying, and apparently discarding, the theory they 
learnt at college in deference to the practical difliculties that 
arise ; but they would deny that they abandoned their theory. 
It is true that during the last thirty years great improvements 
have taken place (in 1904 ** unemployment ” was not officially 
recognized, and was commonly believed not to exist ; to-day 
something is done to alleviate it). The Factory Acts may have 
been Socialistic, but they were unconsciously so. The steam- 
engine was invented before its mathematical theory was 
written. But for thirty years the Labour Party have con- 
sciously striven after a Socialist ideal; nevertheless, a Minority 
Government must modify its theory to suit practical difficul- 
ties, the chief difficulty being that it is a Minority Government. 
But such a difficulty. need not last for ever. No doubt the 
shrewd anti-Socialist will try to kill Socialism by kindness.— 
J} am, Sir, &e., 
Malvern. F. T. W. Lewis. 
[This letter has been shortened for reasons of space. Our 
concern, as we have said, is not with theory. It is precisely 
this “ practical Socialism ” which we think has killed the 
theory.—Eb. Spectator.| 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—I have wanted this little article “The Socialist Myth”’ 
for twenty years, and now I have it from you. So, I say, 
thank you very much indeed. I hope that all the young 
Conservatives will think of Economies and Ethics and act 
accordingly. If they do, all will go well; but if they do not, 
all of us will suffer for it.—I am, Sir, &e., 
C. H. JArRrerr. 
Glasfryn, Sheldon Avenue, Hampstead Lane, N. 6. 


r x x x - r 

THE REAL CLEAVAGE 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.]| 
Sir,—The following quotation from the Liberal booklet 
Britain's Industrial Future might be of interest to your 
readers. 

After examining in some detail the various types of 
socialized, semi-socialized, and other State-regulated enter- 
prises already in existence in England, it says — 

“These formidable totals—amounting to over £4,000,000,000 
under all heads—demonstrate what we have said above as to the 
unreal character of the supposed antithesis between Socialism and 
Individualism. What does the Socialist think he could gain by 
assimilating all this valuable diversity, developed by experience to 
meet real problems and actual situations, to a single theoretical 
model ? Are not the abuses of private capitalism and unrestricted 
individualism capable of being reformed, in so far as they are still 
to be found in these mixed types, by a further evolution along the 
lines already set ? On the other hand, is the individualist really 
prepared to scrap all this elaborate special legislation enacted by 
Governments of every political complexion under pressure of actual 
circumstances, and hand over the vast capital of our public utilities 
and railway system to the operation of uncontrolled individualism ? 
If not, then there is no question of principle at stake, but only one of 
degree, of expediency, of method.” 

V 2 . . . . 

This, I believe, summarizes the attitude of the Liberal Party. 

—I am, Sir, &e., F. S. FLiint. 
The Haven, West Ayton, Yorks. 


EUROPE AND AMERICA 
[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.| 
Sir,—Mr. Angell’s article in last week’s Spectator will delight 
some of your American readers. The idea behind the article 
can, of course, be readily classified as belonging to the Effete 
Europe” series. A very old friend this ! 





the Editor 


When, however, you come down to actual affairs, such, for 
instance, as the textile trade in Mr. Angell’s constituency, 
it won't do. Many things have contributed to the commercial 
prosperity of the United States, some well worth emulation 
in this country, but there are two questions one cannot help 
asking oneself : What would be the effect on the textile trade 
in Mr. Angell’s éenstituency if the United States abolished her 
protective tariff? What would be the relative positions of 
America and this country to-day if our réles in the Great 
War had been reversed ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

TEXTILE Mitt MANAGER. 


UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 

[To ihe Editor of the Srecrator.| 

Sir,—Not having completely mastered present-day economics, 
may I through the columns of the Spectator ventilate some 
aspects of a problem which is worrying me not a little at this 
time? My “ troubles ” took definite shape some four years 
ago when, during a visit to the West of Canada, a message 
reached me from a Local Authority on the Clydeside (Glasgow) 
asking if the Salvation Army could place some twenty odd 
able-bodied men (several of them married) who were, and 
had been for some time, out of work. The men had been 
engaged in the shipbuilding industry, and inquiry disclosed 
the fact that their unemployment had arisen from the restric- 
tion in warship building which followed the signing of the 
Washington Treaty some three years previously (in 1922). 
I was then led to wonder if the statesmen who were parties to 
the Treaty saw the possibility—and shall I say the certainty— 
of such reactions ? 

Perhaps the Right Hon. J. H. Thomas will take the neces- 
sary—and long—view when, with his special Unemployment 
Committee, he comes to grips with this most baflling problem. 
In that case it may be that the Income Tax payers of the 
present generation will get no relief! ‘There was no apparent 
economic hiatus in Isaiah’s vision. He saw the sword and 
the spear being beaten into the ploughshare and the pruning- 
hook.—I am, Sir, &e., Davip C. Lams 

(Commissioner, the Salvation Army). 

Migration and Settlement, Shipping, and Railway Offices, 

Migration House, 3 Upper Thames Street, B.C. 4, 


AN 


PERMANENT DANGER OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sir,—It would help the solution of the unemployment problem 
if two questions—foreign trade and our debt to America— 
could be viewed in proper proportion. 

As to the debt, it simply means that part of the labour 
of our people has to be devoted, directly or indirectly, to 
satisfying the requirements of Americans. The payment of 
this debt cannot aggravate unemployment : on the contrary, 
it means that the country as a whole has to work as much 
as is requisite to feed, clothe, and house those who are working 
for America. 

Similarly, as to foreign trade, we are bound to make arrange- 
ments for importing the wheat, cotton, &c., which we cannot 
produce at home. Some of our labour has to be devoted to 
producing commodities which will be acceptable, directly 
or indirectly, in payment of this imported food and raw 
material. The more economical and effective our measures 
are for making these payments, the less of our labour will 
be employed in the process. Our foreign trade, in fact, may 
be prosperous, and yet leave us with a large army of unem- 
ployed. It is noteworthy that even in the United States there 
has been serious unemployment in recent years. 

Once we have arranged for paying our debt and securing 
essential imports, we are at liberty to produce commodities 
for our own immediate consumption, or to be exchanged 
for something we want to consume. Even if we cannot 
make satisfactory bargains with foreigners, we are not bound 
to remain idle, but can produce anything we please for our 
own consumption. 

The real difficulty is that we suffer from a plethora of pro- 
ductive power. Even after making provision for the payment 
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of our debt to America, we are able to produce all that_is 
really necessary for the comfort of the whole population 
by utilizing the labour of, perhaps, two-thirds. Since there 
is a natural resistance to the consumption of luxuries, as 
being improvident, there is a strong tendency for the industrial 
machine to adjust itself so as to leave a considerable part 
of the people ** out in the cold.” 

Before inventing new luxuries to consume, we might at 
least build comfortable homes to replace slums. And we 
might do worse than improve our roads. It may be said 
that relief work on roads can only be temporary, but to this 
it may be replied that any occupation whatever may be 
temporary. If permanent value is to be considered, it is 
evident that England in 1940 must be richer for roads built 
in 1929, whereas it can hardly derive benefit in 1940 from 
silk stockings, wireless sets, and motor-cars made in 1929 
and worn out before 1935. 

It is perfectly true that we may easily imagine England 
in the state of having an abundance of wide roads and com- 
fortable houses for all, and at the same time having to contend 
with unemployment in acute form. This is the strange 
problem which probably became inevitable when Watt's 
steam engine began pumping water in the mines of Cornwall. 
One man can control a hundred productive giants. How 
are we to build pyramids large enough to use all the power 
we possess ?—I am, Sir, &c., H. P. Carrer. 

Kennett Hall, Newmarket. 


=— oO 7 + YD 17 
BANKERS AND INDUSTRY 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.| 
Sir,—May I, on behalf of the Manchester Economic Research 
> . 

Council, reply to Mr. Kiddy’s comments under this heading in 
your issue of May 18th? It isnot the purpose of the Association 
to enter into controversy. It will suffice to say that no state- 
ment by Mr. Kiddy in any way invalidates the conclusions 
at which the Association has arrived. Mr. Kiddy based his 
remarks on different premises, which the Association consider 
either invalid or obsolete, e.g., that the function of banks is 
to lend out deposits, and their most important duty is to 
protect such deposits. 

At the outset of the research work undertaken by the 
Association it was deemed necessary to come to conclusions 
on the following : 

(1) The purpose of the economic and financial systems. 

(2) To what extent the theories underlying economic reasoning 
correspond with the facts of the present day, particularly as many 
such theories were propounded prior to the industrial revolution. 

With regard to (1) it was decided: (a) That the purpose of an 
economic system is to supply the requirements of consumers ; 
(+) that the failure of the economic system to provide employment 
was not of necessity a fault, and might be an indication of industrial 
progress ;(¢) the purpose of a financial system was to facilitate the 
censumption of goods, up to the limit of industrial capacity. 

With rogard to (2) it was decided : (a) That many of the theories 
commonly held were erroneous, 2.g., the theory of economic scarcity ; 
(6) others again very doubtful and requiring re-examination from 
time to time in the light of present-day facts relating to applied 
science in industry; (¢) that a financial system could not legiti- 
mately be an end in itself, and that what might be regarded as 
sound financially might entail economic disaster. 





From this point a good deal of research and study has been 
done mainly by those interested in such work, with the support 
of a membership including partners, directors, and other 
officials of Lancashire business houses.—I am, Sir, &c., 
JosEPH O'NEILL, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
44 Victoria Buildings, St. Mary's Gate, Manchester. 


“RELIGION WITHOUT THE CREEDS” 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.| 


Str,—A correspondent (on my. article ** Religion without the 
Creeds *) ** complains * of my statement that the Bishop of 
Birmingham, in dismissing Italy and all the Mediterrxnean 
peoples with contempt, was lacking in the historical sense. 
He omits the ground of my criticism, and his only answer is to 
put into my mouth a statement which I never made. My 
thesis was that contempt for the Italy of Michelangelo and 
Dante is foolish, and I emphasized this by speaking of ** that 
Italy from which the first Christian mission came to a Britain 
populated by savages and barbarians.” 


—, 
Your correspondent thereupon says that I show my 


“ignorance ” by thinking that there were no Christians jp 
Britain before St. Augustine. The interesting point is that] 


myself did not mention St. Augustine in that connexion ; ani 


that as soon as I said “ first Christian mission ’’ he himself 
promptly discovered that the cap fitted St. Augustine. Why? / 
How does he know I was not referring to one of those earlie 
missionaries sent by Pope Celestine, also of Italy ? 

Because he knows very well that the first outstanding ” 
historical mission, in the broad sense of the single clause 
which I gave and the subject, was that first mission of St, / 
Augustine whom the cap fitted. Anything else, in the sense 
of the context, would be a meticulous quibble, and any ordinary 
intelligent reader would understand that I meant this and no 
more. 

And here an amusing thing happens. Your correspondent 
tells me that if I had read Bede I should know better. Bede | 
writes, “* When Augustine, the first Archbishop of Canterbury, 
assumed the episcopal throne, he recovered a Church which had 
been constructed by the original labours of Roman believers.” 

I thank your correspondent for reminding me of some of 
Bede’s rich contexts by his easy repetition of its name.—TI am, 
Sir, &c., ALFRED NOYEs, 

Athenaeum Club. 


Po aparamp ner epee 


[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 

Sir,—I congratulate Mr. Noyes on his able article, ‘* Religion 
without the Creeds.” Justice must, however, be done to those 
Anglicans who follow Bishop Barnes. The apparent dis. | 
crepancies between their beliefs and their ordination oaths 
(assuming them to be clerics) demand sympathy, not censure, 
Doubtless, however highly gifted and evolved in other direc. 
tions, they have not quite reached the evolutionary stage at 
which such inconsistencies kecome oppressive. We feel sure 
that they will agree that all poor mortals suffering from in- 
perfect evolutionary development should also be treated as 
irresponsible beings not to be legally penalised even when their 
imperfection takes a kleptomaniac or homicidal form. 

Yet one difficulty presents itself. Why is it that all (except 
those whose complete insensibility to the moral law causes 
them to be termed insane) feel some slight uneasiness called 
‘““remorse ’> when they act according to an * ape and tiger” 
heredity ? They are simply acting according to their nature 
—the legitimate object of every creature. Hence he who 
feels powerfully within him the workings of the jungle-spirit 
should win the approval of his own conscience when he de- 
velops strenuously his natural abilities and acts as super-ape 
and super-tiger. But this is not so. Therefore, suppose 
evolution to be true ; at some point an ethical sense developed 
in the first being of the species we call man. Again, at some 
point this ethical being did something which caused him a 
vague sense of disquiet—even if only stealing an apple, as so 
many of his offspring have done since in order to prove the 
legitimacy of their descent. Here we have, in all essentials, 
the Biblical story of Sin and the Fall. Or else man inherited 
all his powers, including conscience, from lower types. _ If this 
be so, it was the “ape and tiger” that fell, and it scarcely 
lessens the mystery to imagine those worthy ancestors suffering 
the remorse of the walrus over their stricken prey :— 


“We weep for you,’ the Walrus said, 
‘We deeply sympathize’ ; 
With tears and sobs he sorted out 
Those of the largest size.” 

Bishop Barnes, Mr. Noyes assures us, wishes to go back to 
the “acorn” from which modern Christianity has grown. 
There is no form of Christianity, however early, in which the 
Bishop will find the germ of nineteenth-century Darwinism— 
though there are warnings in the New Testament against the 
making of images of beasts and of creeping things to worship 
—so it may be we are worshipping an animal heredity that will 
free us from the burden of personal responsibility. But if the 
followers of the Bishop go further back—back past the Deca- 
logue—back past Druidism—they will find a religious ** acorn” 
containing the seed of ** Darwinism ” in those religions founded 
on Totemism in which the sacred animal is supposed to have 
been worshipped as the actual ancestor of the tribe. Perhaps 


the day is not far distant when the lack of a new creed which 
the “ New 
under the leadership of the ‘ Great Sacred 


Bishop Barnes deplores will be supplied by 
Totemism ” 
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Beaver *—an office which might be acceptable to any Dar- 
winian divine of any Church, if, at a given moment, his 
evolution reached the stage at which the inconsistency of his 
position began to weigh upon him. Possibly the cultured 
and humane nature of divines of the type of the Bishop 
would be grieved by certain rites, including human sacrifice, 
involved in the cult of Totemism, but doubtless Britain, 
with its remarkable tolerance towards ideas that are destroying 
its rational, ethical, and religious life, would give the Totemists 
all facilities for worshipping according to their conscience. 

When the Bishop’s statements tend to weaken belief in 
the Divinity of Christ many will feel that he is displacing the 
corner-stone of Christianity. If Christ were but the product 
of an “ape and tiger” ancestry His extraordinary evolutionary 
development, considering the age in which He lived, is as great 
a miracle as if He were God. 

We are told that perplexities were given to the sons of man 
“that they might be exercised therewith.” What if scientific 
“ facts ’’ are allowed to perplex us that we may learn to hold 
firm to those truths that are above facts? For here we see 
even science as “* an enigma in a mirror,” and our seeing “ face 
to face” may depend in some measure on whether we read 
the nobler meaning or the worse in the mirror. 

When any scientist or divine is willing to die a terrible 
death on the Cross for the Theory of Evolution, let us rever- 
ence his sincerity, if we cannot admire his common sense. 
Till then, let us hold on to the doctrine of the Redemption, 
remembering, 

** Sae dear that joy was bought, John, 
Sae free the battle fought, John, 
That sinfu’ man e’er brought 
To the Land o’ the Leal.” 
More than the metre would be spoiled if we substituted “‘ man 
in a state of imperfect evolution ” for “ sinfu’ man.”— I am, 
Sir, &e., 
K. M. Carro.u 
(Membre d’Honneur 4 Vie, Société Académique d’Histoire 
Internationale). 

Innisfail, 46 Langside Road, Newlands, Glasgow, S.3. 


ORIGINAL SIN 
[To the Editor of the SPEcTATOR.] 

Sir,—I think your correspondent ‘‘ Z.’’ mistakes the nature 
of sin: sin is our habitual falling short of a standard which 
our conscience tells us is attainable ; the doctrine of “ original 
sin” is merely the generalization of this. If “* Z.” would lay 
aside prejudice and reread his Bible apart from the human 
systems that have been imposed upon it, he would find 
that the Christianity which it teaches is just that “ simple, 
natural religion ” for which he is looking, despite the pitiful 
efforts of many ‘‘ Christians ’ to cultivate their spiritual lives 
by the neglect of the pleasures and, too often, the duties of 
everyday natural life: see e.g., Gen. i. 3i, Isa. vi. 3. (R.V. 
marg.) Matt. v. 48, John x, 10, Phil. iii. 14, Heb. vi. 1, 
James i. 16, 17.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Caterham Valley. (Rev.) B. C. Wrppowson. 


DESTITUTE BRITISH IN RUSSIA 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 
Sir,—I am writing once more on behalf of our destitute 
fellow-subjects still in Russia. It is now nearly three years 
since I appealed last, on my return from Leningrad, where 
I had been horrified when I saw for myself, at the suggestion 
of the British Consul, their sad condition ; and as a result 
of that appeal, and with the kind co-operation of one or two 
others, we have just been able to keep them alive. 

Since all British representatives were withdrawn from 
Russia, the Norwegian Consul in Leningrad has most kindly 
distributed such funds as I have been able to send him 
monthly through Finland. Now my money is almost gone, 
but as a hope is held out to us that we may again have a 
British Consul in Leningrad before long to make them his 
special care, and if British trade with Russia should revive, 
there would be a British community able to look after its 
OWN poor, as our Own countrymen in Russia have so generously 
done in pre-War days. There are about fifty—men and 
women—now being helped by us, and I have described at 
length their sad and deplorable condition, witb its causes, 


in my book Russia from Within, published by the Church 
Publishing Company two years ago. So I will only now 
briefly repeat what I said in my previous appeal. 

These fellow-subjects of ours were born in Russia, but so 
greatly treasured their own British nationality that they 
would never part with it. In the Revolution, therefore, 
they lost everything they had—homes, possessions, money, 
everything. In one or two cases they have been allowed to 
live in one miserable room in a beautiful house that was 
once their own, and for that poor accommodation have to 
pay a high rent. They are too old and feeble to bear the 
journey home, and even if they tried and survived, they 
would have to go to the poor-house as soon as they landed. 
I have never in all my experienee known more heart-rending 
cases, and am amazed that so many still survive on the 5s. 
a week which is all we have been able to give them. One 
never knows what may happen in Russia. I myself keep 
hopeful, as it is such a great country, with such vast resources, 
and so am venturing upon another effort to keep them alive 
a little longer. Without our help they must certainly die. 
There can be no doubt at all about that. I will gladly acknow- 
ledge any contributions sent to me, and should be very 
grateful indeed for the opportunity afforded me.—I am, 
Sir, &c., HERBERT Bury, 

Assistant Bishop of London, 
formerly Bishop for North and Central Europe. 

8 Greycoat Gardens, S.W.1. 


CRUELTY IN SPORT 

[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR. | 
Sir,—I was greatly interested in the article by Sir S. H. Scott, 
but would like to know how he would define the word ** sport.” 
Of course, I know that to-day it is applied to every game or 
pastime—even to driving a petrol engine—but when I was a 
boy I was taught that ‘ sport” implied “ the pitting of the 
brains and skill of man, with or without the help of his equine 
and canine friends, against the instinct and natural cunning 
of a wild animal (the term to include bird or fish) in its natural 
surroundings.’ If this definition is the correct one, there is a 
vast difference between shooting that most cunning of birds, 
the wood pigeon and the “ potting ” of a tame pigeon out of a 
trap. The latter has no chance of making use of the little 
cunning it may possess. 

Bull-fighting cannot be a sport because a bull is a domesti- 
cated animal, and an arena can never be the natural surround- 
ing of any anima]. The fairness practised in genuine sport is 
the reason why the term is applied to games and so forth 
to-day.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. G. Letusrmcr, Major. 

* Elm Croft,’ Minehead, Somerset. 


[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.| 
Sir,—Sir S. H. Scott’s thoughtful article in last week's 
Spectator throws a good deal of light upon a difficult problem, 
but surely he goes too far when he says that the question of 
cruelty is determined by the mere fact that a particular action 
is, or is not, “in accordance with the accepted feclings of 
to-day.” 

If this were the sole criterion, it would appear that the 
horrible tortures inflicted on criminals in bygone days were 
almost, if not entirely, justifiable ; but a very different, and 
I think a better test is suggested by Montaigne, the great 
French humanist of the sixteenth century. He unhesitatingly 
asserts the existence of a “‘ cruel instinct ” in human nature, 
a detestable vice whose results he has often seen himself: “I 
could not persuade myself,” he says, “ before I saw it with my 
eyes, that there could be found out souls so cruel and fell that 
they enjoy the pleasant spectacle, and the lamentable groans 
and cries, of a man in anguish.” 

His own feelings were very different ; “ I cannot look so 
much as upon the ordinary executions of justice with a steady 
eye,” and although he enjoyed hunting, he “ cannot without 
impatience (I quote from Cotton’s translation) endure the cry 
of a hare in my dog’s teeth, though the chase be a violent 
pleasure,” He felt, however, that he did not share “the 
accepted feelings of to-day,” and expresses a hope that he will 
not be laughed at for his sympathy with “ beasts,” inasmuch as 
* theology itself enjoins us some fayour on their behalf, since 
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the same master has lodged us together for His service, and 
they as well as we are of His fami!y.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Eastbourne. WALTER CRICK. 


ITALY IN CYRENAICA 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—In your editorial note on the recent submission of the 
rebel chiefs in Cyrenaica you express certain doubts as to the 
manner in which Italy has developed her North African 
colonies. As I have just returned from an extensive tour in 
that country perhaps you will allow me to supply you with 
some information on the subject. 

Development in Cyrenaica has indeed hitherto been held 
back by the hostility of the Senussi. Nevertheless, even there 
a certain amount of agricultural progress had been made, and 
last year, in spite of unfavourable climatic conditions, 900 tons 
of wheat, 6,300 of barley, and 5,000 of fodder were produced, 
and the number of head of cattle and sheep has increased to 
1,250,000. With the spontaneous submission of the Senussi 
chiefs, recorded by the Press, far greater progress should be 
achieved in the near future. 

In Tripolitania, the greater part of which territory has been 
pacified for a considerable time, agricultural development has 
already advanced very far. By 1928 the concessions amounted 
to 92,607 hectares (about 231,500 acres) with 582 wells : in all 
the Italian agricultural population on these lands is 2,620 
(this dees not, of course, include the Italians employed in other 
trades in the colony). The total number of olives and fruit 
trees in Tripolitania has grown from 28,686 in 1921-22 to 
3,843.134 in 1927-28 ; 2,600 hectares of sand dunes have been 
alforested (in order to prevent the desert winds from spreading 
sand over the cultivated soil), and two drainage canals have 
been made, 18 kilometres in length, in order to eliminate 
malaria. 

The value of the exports of Tripolitania has grown from 
14,000,600 lire in 1920 to 28,000,000 in 1928, while in the 
nionth of March of this year no less than 169 tons of market 
garden produce has been exported. These figures will show 
that the Italians are really working hard to render fertile an 
arca which for a variety of historic reasons had become the 
negation of fertility. Jn 1923 there were sand dunes almost 
at the gates of Tripoli, whereas now they have been pushed 
back to a distance of 60 to 70. kiiometres ; and the area under 
cultivation is being extended jyear by year. 

It is estimated that within a certain number of years the 
Colony will absorb from 250,000 to 800,000 Italians. 

I may add that in addition to the regular railway and 
steamship service between Rome and Tripoli and Rome and 
Bengazi, there is now an excellent air service whereby the 
journey from Rome to Tripoli can be covered in about six 
hours.—I am, Sir, &c., G. ENGELY. 

[This letter has been reduced for reasons of space.— 
Kp. Spectator.] 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
GENERAL GORDON. 

I am engaged upon the collection of material for a book 
upon the last twelve years of General Gordon's life. If any of 
your readers happen to possess any original letters or to have 
any first-hand reminiscences of General Gordon bearing upon 
the years 1873 to 1885, I should be much obliged if they 
would communicate with me at 345 St. Ermin’s, Westminster, 
S.W. 1.--BEernarD M. ALLEN. 


Birps IN INDUSTRIAL DISTRICTS. 

In the critique of “* Exiled ” in the Spectator of June 29th 
Mr. Jennings suggests surprise that an ‘* owl hoots from the 
solitudes of the sylvan mining district.” He is probably not 
aware that to a very large extent wild bird life is being driven 
out of its natural haunts owing to the activities of game 
preservers. In a recent article in Hveryman Mr. Douglas 
Gordon has cormmented on this new phenomenon, and he 
speaks of a district amongst the South Yorkshire coalfields 
where the river is used as a canal and receives the waste of 
collieries, blast furnaces, glass works and brick factories. In 
this unpromising neighbourhood jackdaws, magpies and crows 
can be found in deserted quarries, and moor-hen, coot, mallard, 
snipe, and widgeon inhabit the pools caused by the subsidence 
of the land due to underground workings and the reeds bor- 
dering the dingy river. The presence of an accidental owl 
among the other “ exiles *’ of Mr. Galsworthy’s play is there- 
fore not so remarkable as it seems.—J. Lnonarp CariEr, 
Upmeads, Bexhill Old Town, Sussex. 


So 


Houses with Norruwarp ASreEct, 


A well-known builder who lived here and built many house 









in the neighbourhocd some fifty years ago wished to build | 


all his houses facing north. 
can keep a room warm in winter, but no one can keep it co 


His argument was that any om | 


in hot weather if it faces south.—(Rev.) J. G. D. Wius, 


Milton-under-Wychwood, Oxford. 


* A VANISHING Brirb.” 


I am glad to be able to corroborate your correspondent’; ~ 


assertion that in this district, at any rate, the picturesqy 


bird, the yellow-hammer, has been in great abundance, | | 


am also glad to be able to state that the goldfinch, which a fey _ 


years ago was almost extinct, is now quite in evidence, a fact 
which | attribute largely to the good work effected by the 
Wild Bird Protection Act.—J. P. Bacon PHiI.iies, Burgess 
Hill, Sussex. 


ART. 


T have read with the greatest interest the article ““ Exhuma. 
tions in Art”’ in your issue of June 22nd. In Greece I was 
always familiar with these beautiful relics of Byzantine Art, 
and regretted that they attracted so little attention in the 
West of Europe. A few months ago in’ London I visited a 
very interesting exhibition of eikons, many of which belonged 
to the Cretan School of the fourteenth century. The majority 
of the eikons were Greek, some were Russian. 


EXHUMATIONS IN 


tradition. In addition to the Exhibition my attention was 
also attracted to the subject by the books of Mr. Robert 
Byron, The Station and his still more recent work, The Byzan. 
tine Achievement. 
tion to the subject, and should be read by all who wish for 
first-hand information on the Byzantine School of Art.— 
EUPHROSYNE Kepnata, 5 Queen’s Gate Gardens, S.W. 7. 


WiumMANery Kavtep Furrep ANIMALS. 

I am very grateful for your correspondent “ Kitty Ritson’s” 
letter. I have for long wanted to know if it would not be 
possible to buy furs that are certified to be those of animal 
humanely killed. Dealers for the most part seem entirely 
ignorant of the history of the skins they sell, but if all women 
who can afford to buy furs would insist that they should know, 
and would definitely refuse to buy any that have been procured 
by the terriblé and protracted torture that trapping entails, 
both wholesale and retail dealers would be obliged to meet 
the demand. It should not be so difficult in these days as 
many of the rarer animals have nearly been trapped out of 
existence, and, farms for breeding them having been started, 
there is no reason that they should not be killed with the 
minimum of terror and pain.—Crn1a CONGREVE, Milton 
Lockhart, Carluke, N.B. 

CRUELTY IN Sport. 

The test of “innovation.” At first sight this appears to bea 
good test. There is no doubt that with modern standards of 
cruelty hunting would not stand this test. But Sir S.H. Scott 
allows that killing and eating animals for food is not according 
to these modern standards looked upon as cruel. Yet if you 
apply this test of ‘“ innovation” what could be more cruel 
than to slaughter live animals, or more repulsive than to eat 
dead carcases ? This test of innovation does not stand as a 
test. If it did, and we were to go by it, life would become s0 
super-civilized and attenuated to such a degree, that most 
natural things would go, including probably ourselves.—H. 
MerTcaLre. 


Poetry 
Withdrawn 


No water bubbles 
Now to fill 

My brook’s fountain 
And wake the hill. 


Where mint glistened, 
Marigold shone, 
Sorrel must live 

On sand alone 


And running blackberry 
Brambles creep. 

Who hears the murmur 
Of veins gone deep ? 


DorotHy LEONARD. 
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Some Books 


Any one who knows what it means to travel by ox- -waggon 
over rocks and through sand in what the Boers so expressively 
call “the T hirst ’’ will smile a little to hear the crossing of 
the Kalahari in well-provisioned, well-watered motors described 
as an adventure. So is the crossing of Piccadilly Circus, and 
much more dangerous. Mr. W. J. Makin’s Across the Kalahari 
Desert (Arrowsmith, 15s.) gives a rather catchpenny account 
of a journey which would have been the height of luxury 
and safety to the Boer hunter or the pioneer cattle-farmer 
who know the Kalahari so well. For the region is no “ great 
mystery,” as the author states, and not really a desert, 
since it is largely composed of open park-like scenery ; but 
it is dry. It is a little odd to hear the author call the paawzw, 
the giant bustard, a “* greater buzzard,” or to have him put 
Rhodesia to the west of Bechuanaland ; while to speak of a 
springbok “ scuttling thro’ the scrub for cover” is sheer 
nonsense. One would as soon expect to see a rockéting landrail 
as a springbok, a dweller in the openest of plains, taking 
cover in scrub. And would Mr. Makin explain how an elephant, 
by wallowing in a marsh, can make (as on p. 171) a limestone 


pan z 
* * * * 


Although Mr. F. A. M. Webster’s Athletics of To-day 
(Frederick Warne, 12s. 6d.) is marred by some small inaccur- 
acies, it is probably the most entertaining and complete 
history of modern field sports yet written. As Lord Burghley 
says in his preface,the stories of great races and the anecdotes 
of great runners contained in these pages would alone make 
this volume valuable ; but there is much more ; 300 illustra- 
tions, including many “ action pictures ;__ statistics of 
“records” ; a very full name-index and a treatise on every 
department of athletics. Mr. Webster has watched the ath- 
letic growth of Finland and Japan and the revival of Germany 
through sport: he believes, as we do, that athletics, by afford- 
ing a common meeting-ground in a universal pastime, will be 
the means of wiping out many of the misunderstandings 
which made the Great War possible. It is remarkable how 
the level of performance has risen in our own public schools. 
During the last four years the first ten boys have run the 
100 yards one-fifth of a second faster in 1929 than in 1925, have 
jumped two inches more in the long jump, and two inches 
higher ; and have put the shot 4} feet farther. 

* * * * 

The best short story in Arabic was written in the middle of 
the twelfth century in Southern Spain by Ibn Tufail, the 
Wazir of the Moslem Lord of the West, Caliph Abu Yaqub 
Yusuf. It is the account of a man-child alone like Crusoe 
upon an island, who was suckled by a fawn, and who, upon the 
death of his foster-mother, built up a philosophy of life from 
observation of his animate and inanimate surroundings: a 
dramatization, as Mr. Fulton says in his preface, of ‘ the 
process of continuous development from  sense-perception 
up to the beatific vision of the One.” The History of Hayy 
Jin Yaqzan (* the Alive Son of Awake”) will be read by 
Orientalists and students of mysticism with the deepest 
interest: by the former in order to note the stumbling-blocks 
which the mediaeval scholars of Islam found in the philosophy 
of the Koran ; and by the latter for the sake of the extraordin- 
arily vivid description of the dawning of that ‘* awareness ” 
(in the Plotinian sense) by which the author brings his hero to 
the Throne of Allah. Sir E. Denison Ross, the General Editor 
of the series and Messrs. Chapman and Hall are to be con 
gratulated on this latest addition to ‘‘ The Treasure House of 
Eastern Story,” no less than Mr. A. S. Fulton, the learned and 
witty editor of the text. The price is 21s. 

* * * * 

Is there any stranger character in history than Le Roj 
Soleil, with his high-heeled shoes and airs and graces, disguising 
® short stature and a long head? Certainly Louis was a 
great King by whatever canon we judge him: the stupider 
and meaner we believe him to have been the more must we 
marvel at his splendid achievements. He lived in a magnifi- 
cent age, and influenced it profoundly ; he raised the Mon- 
archy to a dazzling eminence and sowed thereby the seed of 
the Revolution; he was magnificent in his miseries and 
mistakes as he was in the days when he was lucky and powerful 
and all Europe accepted him at his own valuation. In 


. 


of the Week 


Louis XIV. in Love and War (Cape, 18s.) Mr. Sisley Huddleston 
develops the well-worn theme of the “ inferiority-complex.” 
To our mind this proves little. The King was disgracefully 
treated as a child and knew himself to be dull. So he deter- 
mined to be great. In describing his rise to power we can 
attach, if we will, Dr. Adler’s label to the sudden energy, the 
arrogant audacity, the over-vaulting ambition of this strange 
boy. But the label explains nothing and Mr. Huddleston 
leaves us no wiser than we were. 
* * * * 

One of the most eminent of Swedish psychotherapists is Dr. 
Paul Bjerre. In Death and Renewal (Williams and Norgate, 
10s. 6d.) he has written a book which is neither psychology, 
philosophy, nor religion; it is a tentative and imaginative 
exercise in transferring a general intuition of life. Dr. Bjerre 
has seen how very profoundly life and death are intercon- 
nected. In the death of desire he has seen the rebirth of 
hope ; in sacrifice, when it is free, he has seen the possibility 
of new beginnings. Death and Renewal is a book of apo- 
phthegms and fables all of which seek to present and refine this 
revelation of the interdependence of life and death and its 
thousandfold repercussions on the individual human life. 
***T am ready to sacrifice everything to gain peace,’ I heard 
somebody say, ‘but I do not know what to sacrifice’ I 
replied : ‘ First of all you must sacrifice that to gain. For 
to believe that anyone can enforce the obedience of infinitude 
by a deliberate action of his will—that is truly presumption.’ ” 
The tone of Dr. Bjerre’s fables is rather pessimistic, or even 
consciously tragic; they contain, however, a_ lifetime's 
experience. 

* * * * 

Now that the English Place-Name Society is putting this 
fascinating study on a sound basis, it is most important 
that its work should be made widely known. We are delighted, 
therefore, to see that Mr. M. J. C. Meiklejohn has written a 
little book on The Place-names of the English People at Home 
and Overseas (Meiklejohn and Co., 2s. 6d.), which can be 
read with pleasure both by adults and by children and which 
is also accurate. He has made good use of the Society’s 
publications and he adds two useful chapters on place-names 
in the Empire and in London. Writing on “The Englishman’s 
Home,” the author shows by many well-chosen examples 
how most Anglo-Saxon place-names can be explained if one 
takes the trouble to trace their earliest forms and also to 
study the local topography. The old-fashioned guesses at 
truth—such as the fantastic derivation of Lambeth from 
* Jama,” a Tibetan priest or monk, and * beth,” the Hebrew 
for house, thus making *“ the house of the chief priest *’°— 
should now be severely discouraged by intelligent persons, 
although similar absurdities often occur in modern books. 
Mr. Meiklejohn’s little book should have a very wide circulation. 
Every school teacher ought to buy it, read it, and use it for 
the benefit of his or her pupils. 

* * * * 

Georges Cain, as curator of the Carnavalet Museum, had 
great qualifications as a guide to Paris, and in Nooks and 
Corners of Old Paris (Richards Press, 21s.) he described for us 
twenty years ago some of the byways and foul dens on 
which the beasts of the Apocalypse grin down from the towers 
of Notre Dame. Victorien Sardou’s preface, recalling memor- 
ies of days that now seem strangely remote, is well worth 
reading also, and the book has not * dated,” so that this new 
edition is to be welcomed. 

* * * * 
“ General Knowledge Competition”? and ‘“* More Books of the 
Week” will be found on pages 60 and 61.) 


A Holiday Competition 

Tur Editor offers a prize of five guineas for the most practical 
suggestion for a holiday on a stated sum, which may be any- 
thing from £10 to £100 (including all travelling expenses), in 
not more than seven hundred words. The Competition will 
be judged, not by the literary merit of the entries, but by the 
practical suggestions given. The Editor reserves the right 
to publish any suggestions which are submitted. ‘The 
Competition will close on J uly 19th: 
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Vae Victorianis 


The Eighteen-Seventies. Essays by Fellows of the Royal Society 
of Literature. Edited by H. Granville-Barker. (Cambridge 
Univ. Press. 12s. 6d.) 

Tne Fellows of the Royal Society of Literature enjoyed them- 

selves recently in reconsidering the England of the Eighteen- 

Seventies. This England had little that was startling in it ; 

but the period, as Mr. de la Mare says, is “ just remote and just 

retrievable enough to be singularly beguiling.” Mr. Hugh 

Walpole, indeed, makes a higher claim for it :— 

“These ten years cover the most markedly transitional period 
of the English novel and they show so curious a meeting of opposite 
waters, so violent a contrast of men, methods, ideas, and morals, 


that there has been no other confusion quite so great in all the 
history of English Letters,” 


There were certainly great happenings in this decade. A 
young architect called Thomas Hardy published his first novel ; 
Charles Dickens died; a curious and original social satire 
called Erewhon appeared anonymously; Robert Louis 
Stevenson began to win his fame ; the first decadents appeared ; 
many of the old Victorian stalwarts were still writing. But for 
all this variety, Mr. Walpole seems to be ante-dating the years 
of confusion. Standards were still comparatively firm. As 
Mr. Walpole himself remarks :— 

“Tn the seventies the novelists took it for granted that once 
you were married you were happy for ever after. In the ‘nineties 
the novelists took it for granted that once you were married you were 
done for. In the modern novel as none of the characters are married 
at all the old question scarcely arises.” 

It happens, queerly enough, that the most vivid sense of 
the reality of the ‘seventies is given in the two studies of 
women writers. Mr. Walter de la Mare writes a very charming 
paper on the works of the women novelists. His own memory 
can just stretch back to those years :— 

“ Shallow, brimmed hats, or ovals of fur or velvet, crowned 
heads with the hair bunched behind in a chignon. Between these 
and the ferocious English sun a little fringed parasol afforded 
a pleasant and becoming shade. In the following years monstrous 
flounces began to multiply, the train to expand, the ‘ waist’ to 
contract. Indoors was waiting a cap (or ‘lappets’) to ensure 
respect for the matron of thirty and upwards, who, says Mrs. 
Alexander, might still be called charming even at that advanced 
age ... About 1880 whiskers, curly or weeping-willow-wise, and, 
if need be, dyed, were vanishing from the scene, together with 
that ‘ fantastic velvet vestment,’ tho smoking jacket. The crinoline 
was ‘in.’ I recall, too, a sort of tongs which were worn dangling 
from the hips to keep the train from out of the dust. Little ‘buses, 
with a conductor hanging from a strap behind, or with a hole 
in the roof for the collection of fares, and with straw in the interior, 
roamed the streets, which rang merrily with the strains of the 


Two Rascals 


The Bloody Assize. By His Honour Sir Edward Parry. (Benn. 
21s.) 
More than thirty years ago Mr. H. B. Irving attempted a 
eulogy, which was also some sort of an apologia, for Judge 
Jeffreys. It was no good. Not all the ingenious whitewash 
in the world can disguise the spots on that dark figure, and 
indeed Mr. Irving's defence left Jeffreys a neutral-coloured 
being and almost an insipidity. That emphatically he was 
not. Jle was full of flavour as an open and unabashed rascal 
should be, and the relishing pen of Judge Parry (if he will 
forgive the use of a title by which he is best known) gives full 
value to it. Quite frankly His Honour acknowledges to a 
liking for history taken dramatically, and in Judge Jeffreys, in 
Titus Oates and the sorry rogues who circled round him, and 
in the poor weak Jibertine whom all Puritan England delighted 
to honour as the Protestant Duke, he has an admirable oppor- 
tunity of which he has admirably availed himself. He makes 
the dirty, intriguing, cruel, bloody past live again, and his 
story of the two arch-rogues and of the skittish good-looking 
fribble, Monmouth, who was made the unhappy tool of 
powerful forces which eventually brought him to the block, is 
told with skill and verve, and is absorbingly interesting. 
Oates was, of course, a rascal, but a low-comedy ruffian 
with a stout heart, and with (so the author thinks) ‘“‘some 
sort of sincerity and conyiction in his blackguard mind.” Of 
Popery he had a real hatred, as had Jeffreys for dissenters 
(““ We know very well,” said his lordship once, “* you snivelling 
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“ That wicked Ouida ” was responsible for nine novels durj 
the ’seventies ; Mrs. Henry Wood for ten ; Miss Braddon fy 
sixteen. Those were the days of productivity! Mr. deh 
Mare recalls that nine of the novelists he mentions were p._ 
sponsible between them for 554 publications, chiefly in thre _ 
volumes, which gives them an average of some sixty-on | 
works each. : 

Miss Victoria Sackville-West’s story of the women poets | 
leads us into a gloomier realm ; for, to tell the truth, in thoy k 
days women poets were still imitative and conventional. They | 
still made up for their audacity in writing at all by a very 
marked and unexceptional turn for moralizing :— 

“ Poets are usually supposed to be in advance of their tims: 
and women, especially, are supposed to travel by short-cuts. 
but if the evidence of the women poets of tho eighteen-seventig 
is to be believed, neither of these two platitudes has a grain of truth | 
in it. Truth compels me toconfess that women poets of the eighteen. 
seventies, though numerous and prolific, are exceedingly dull.” 

In private life they were not always so tame. Mn, 
Alexander, though moral enough, had a vein of acid good 
sense. When a tea-table visitor asked her, “‘ Don’t you yeam 
onstarlit nights to be uponthe Alps high above the earth, onthe 
line of the eternal snow ?”’ she answered briefly, ‘* No, I don't.” 

Professor Saintsbury contributes an admirable article on | 
Andrew Lang. Perhaps the most intimate of the papers is 
Lord Crewe’s study of his father, Lord Houghton. And! 
perhaps, although the paper by no means confines itself to the | 
*seventies, it was as well to begin the volume with it ; for 
Lord Houghton, with his cultivation, his paradoxical air, and 
his capacity for friendship, was able to feel himself at home in 
many separate camps; was able, for example, to entertain 
both Disraeli and Gladstone. The most vivid of the contri- 
butions is Sir Arthur Pinero’s “‘ The Theatre in the ’Seventies.” 
The editor, Mr. Harley Granville-Barker, confines himself, in 
his own paper, to the poetic drama. 

The volume, then, is not a heavy or academic exploration 
of the period, and there is not even much that is new in its 
pages. The most informative studies are those of Oxford and 
Cambridge. The Royal Society of Literature, however, 
obviously spent many pleasant evenings in retrospect ; and we 
can now share their pleasure. No doubt those readers will 
find it most poignant whose own memories will be stirred and 


‘who will feel themselves some quiet regret for those good old 


days. 


and a Dupe 


saints can lie’); and it was the envenomed passions excited 
by the perjuries of the first, aided by the almost paranoiac lust 
for cruelty which, aggravated by drink and vice, ever burnt 
in the heart of the judicial rogue, that led up to the black 
tragedy of the Bloody Assize. Most people will agree that 
there is evidence for the existence of a sort of vaguely formed 
Popish conspiracy against the political liberties and religion 
of late seventeenth century England. Oates had got hold of 
some facts supporting the view and, like the forger Pigott of 
more recent fame, was more than willing to invent any 
quantity of others as required. Oates fell in due course, but 
his anti-Catholic revelations, genuine or perjured, added to 
the foul murder of Sir Edmund Godfrey, had inflamed Pro. 
testant feeling to a fierce pitch, and it was that, along with 
the covert papalizing of Charles and his brother’s open pro- 
fession, which led to Monmouth’s luckless rebellion in the 
West. The West, too, had brought itself to believe that the 
Duke was Charles’s legitimate son, though Monmouth’s own 
mother, the ‘“ brown, beautiful, bold but insipid” Lucy 
Walter, had even denied that Charles was the father of her son 
at all. 

A lively and stirring account of the futile campaign that 
ended with Sedgemoor and the savage military executions 
perpetrated by Kirke’s Lambs sets the stage for the final 
tragedy of Jeffreys’ swoop upon the West. Monmouth, in 
Kvelyn’s words, had ‘ failed and perished,’ and now the 
reckoning had to be paid. Jeffreys was just the man to exact 
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the uttermost farthing. A successful legal gladiator who was 
subserviently devoted to the Court (and who shared in many 
of its nasty pleasures), he loathed dissenters; he was suffering 
from stone, which no doubt exacerbated his naturally fierce 
and brutal temper—a temper that revelled voluptuously in 
cruelty and “ delighted in misery merely as misery.” Every 
circumstance made him the fitting instrument for wreaking 
the King’s purpose of vengeance on the simple West country- 
men who had struck a blow for King Monmouth and the 
Protestant religion. Even nowadays our blood ‘runs cold, 
as we read again the story of Jeffreys’ judicial ferocity. Bare 
figures tell part of that story vividly enough. The Special 
Commission, over which the Lord Chief Justice presided, 
executed 331 alleged rebels, transported 849 (including 25 
school-girls) to the plantations, and whipped or fined 33 
others. Well might Jeffreys observe in his charge to the 
Grand Jury at Dorchester that he was come to “* breathe death 
like a destroying angel and to sanguine his very ermine in 
blood ”—a fitting attitude of mind for one who had just sen- 
tenced Titus Oates to 1,700 lashes. ‘ Jesus God! that ever 
we should have had such a generation of vipers among us !”’, 
“ lying, sneaking, canting knaves,” ** bell-wethers of rebellion ” 
—such were some of the flowers of loyal rhetoric with which 
the learned judge browbeat and terrorized witnesses. At 
Dorchester a contemporary account speaks of this ruffian as 
more like ““a Romish inquisitor than a Protestant judge,” 
and yet even an inquisitor would not have bawled to an untried 
prisoner, “Thou villain! Meihinks I see thee already with a 
halter about thy neck.” Or, again, of another who was on the 
alms list of the parish: ‘ Do not trouble yourselves ; I will 
ease the parish of that burden ”—a remark which we can hear 
greeted with obsequious laughter. Need we follow further 
the wretch’s career ? We can leave him with the words of a 
chronicler of the time who wrote, after the future Lord 
Chancellor had finished his ** campaign”: ‘* Jeffreys made all 
the West an Aceldama. Nothing could be liker hell than all 
those parts ; nothing so like the devil as he. Caldrons hizzing, 
carkases boyling, pitch and tar sparkling and glowing, blood 
and limbs boyling and tearing and mangling, and he the great 
director of all.’ Such were the results of what the decaying 
Stuart dynasty approved of as strong government. 

Sir Edward has told his story well, and we gratefully 
acknowledge our debt to him. At the same time we would 
deprecate his somewhat sweeping historical judgments. He 
inveighs against James IT. much in the manner of a Hyde 
Park orator on May Day ; his opinion that Shaftesbury was 
“one of the few honest statesmen of the time” will not 
command universal agreement ; while to call Dryden ‘ that 
prince of hack-writers ” speaks little for his appreciation of 
good letters. And to style Feversham ‘* a typical dud general ” 
is true, no doubt, in fact, but scarcely in keeping with the 
dignity even of picturesque history, But it would take more 
than all this to discount the value of a very lively book. 


Cricket: A Game or an Art? 


The Summer Game. A Cricketer’s Journal. By Neville 
Cardus. (Grant Richards and Humphrey Toulmin. 6s. net.) 

The Fight for the Ashes, 1928-29. A Critical Account of the 
gaa in Australia. By M. A. Noble. (Harrap. 
5s. net. 

Fhe Turn of the Wheel. 
1928-29, 
net.) 


The M.C.C. Team, Australia, 
by P. G. H. Fender. (Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d. 


Or the three books before us The Summer Game, by Mr. 
Neville Cardus, is the only one which has either literary 
pretensions or literary merit. Mr. Cardus has been described 
as the “Sainte-Beuve of the cricket field,” and the papers 
contained in the present volume are as delightful and as 
graceful as ever. 

Some of them were written in the heat of the Press box— 
accounts of County Matches as they were taking place. Others 
are more studied efforts—reflections about the game in 
general or about a particular player. Of the latter category 
is the charming little elegy written on poor Roy Kilner, the 
Yorkshire International cricketer. 


on He was not ashamed of his Yorkshire speech, and what a rich, 
riendly flavour it had in his mouth! To hear Roy speak of a 


Lancashire and Yorkshire match was indeed to be warmed with his 
* Ay,’ he would say, ‘ it’s a reight match, 
Tha knows, t’ two teams turns up on 


own county’s humour. 
Lancasheer and Yorksheor. 


Bank Holiday, and we all meets in t’ dressin’ room, and we all 
says “Good mornin’!” to one another. And then we never 
speaks agean for three days!’ ” 

In his final paper, Artists and Cricketers, he passionately 
pleads for the view that the somewhat latent aesthetic in- 
stincts of the British find a vent in cricket. 


“ 


Go among the shilling crowd any fine day at the Oval and what 
do your hear ? Little technical jargon, little talk of off-breaks and 
the position of the left funny-bone in the late cut. Instead, you 
will hear many delighted cries of, ‘ Beautiful stroke—beautiful !? 
Now that same word * beautiful’ is one which average Englishmen 
are not in the habit of using ; it is, indeed, a word they commonly 
distrust quite as much as they distrust the word ‘art.’ The truth 
is we are as a people prone to be ashamed of living the life aesthetic ; 
we see and feel beauty even in our games, but we rarely confess to 
it. Yet that ‘ Beautiful!’ which a glorious cover drive by Hobbs 
will bring warmly from our tongues tells the truth ; Hobbs is for 
us an artist.” 

On the whole, Mr. Cardus is very hard on modern bat- 
ting as compared with that of twenty years ago and seems to 
find in Hammond alone a worthy peer of the Titans of old. 
It remains to be seen whether the recent and revolutionary 
change in the rules will do anything to alter this and restore 
enterprise to our crack batsmen; but certainly Mr. Cardus 
gives support to the view that something is amiss and that 
the M.C.C. were right to experiment. 

In the last resort Mr. Cardus likes cricket because it gives 
the fullest expression to the versatility, character, and talent 
of the man behind the bat or behind the ball. We recommend 
the paper on “ * Ranji, Fry and Sussex ” for exemplification 
of this theme. He reports how Ted Wainwright, the old 
Yorkshire bowler, used to speak bitterly of having to face the 
dreadful combination of Fry and Ranji playing for Sussex 
at Brighton on a plumb wicket. 

*** Aye, we told oursel’s, every blessed year, we're doin’ reight 
well, Yorkshire! Sussex 43 for 2! But, bless your soul—vwe 
knowed there were nowt in it!’ At the fall of the second wicket 
Ranji came to the middle, swishing his bat like a cane. At close 
of play the score was, more often than not, Sussex 392 for 2.” 

Honest Wainwright was not only disturbed —he was shocked 
by the magic of the Maharajah. 

“* Ranji,’ said Ted Wainwright once, ‘ ‘e never made a Christian 
stroke in his life. The light that shone on our cricket-fields when 
Ranji batted was a light out of his own land, a dusky, inscrutable 
light. His was the cricket of black magie indeed. A sudden 
sinuous turn of the wrist and, lo! the ball had vanished—where ? 
The bowler, knowing he had aimed on the middle stump, saw, as 
in a vision, the form of Ranji, all fluttering curves. The bat 
made its beautiful pass, a wizard’s wand. From the very middle 
stump the ball was spirited away to the leg-side boundary. And 
the bowler, a good believer in the true faith, crossed himself at the 
sight of it all.” 

The other two books are by professional cricketers instead 
of by a professional writer, and they are both accounts of 
last winter’s great tour by Chapman’s Eleven in Australia. 
Mr. Noble gives a generous account of the tour, for he begins 
his book with these words :— 

“English cricket is again on top. That fact is indisputable ; 
Chapman’s men proved it over and over again in the 1928-29 
series of Tests in Australia. In almost every department of the 
game they showed their superiority.” 

He gives a general account of the English team and then gives 
an account of each match individually. The action photo- 
graphs are fascinating and give a wonderful impression of the 
play. We specially notice the extraordinary picture on page 
268 of Hammond caught by Fairfax off Wall in the fifth 
match. 

Mr. P. G. H. Fender has written a companion volume 
telling the same story from the English point of view. Mr. 
Fender did not see every match, and only describes in detail 
those which he attended. He adds some chapters of reflection 
on * Australia in the Field,” on * Batting in the Tests,” and 
then some general reflections and conclusions. 

Perhaps only a serious student of the game would read 
through the detailed account of every Test Match in 
Mr. Noble’s and Mr. Fender’s books, but every cricket en- 
thusiast will like to possess these volumes as books of reference 
and as reliable and well-written accounts of the historic tour 
in which English cricket once again vindicated itself. 
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Modern Italy 


A History of Italy, 1871-1915. By Benedetto Croce. 
by Cecilia M. Ady. (Clarendon Press. 15s. net.) 
Italy. By Luigi Villari, in tho “ Modern World” series. Edited 
by the Rt. Hon. H. A. L, Fisher, F.R.S. (Ernest Benn. 
18s. net.) 
Tuesr two histories of Modern Italy form an illuminating 
complement one of the other. Benedetto Croce’s canvas is 
the narrower, since he carries his story only from the attain- 
ment of unity in 1870 to the outbreak of war in 1915 ; but his 
analysis of the movement of thought and ideas that underlay 
the current of events is his peculiar contribution, and places 
his book on a higher level—though it will probably appeal to 
fewer readers—than Signor Villari’s very able survey of a 
longer period. Croce brings to his picture of the age succeeding 
1870 all the resources of a mind steeped in knowledge of the 
politics and persons, the social and moral conditions of the 
time, as well as the acumen of the trained philosophic thinker. 
His method is rather that of the survey than the chronicle ; 
but he does not neglect events, and while his style is usually 
sober, he can occasionally rise to a restrained and excellent 
eloquence. He is fortunate, too, in having found as his trans- 
lator so accomplished a writer and Italian scholar as Miss Ady. 

This period of the ** workaday prose ” succeeding the poctry 
of the Risorgimento is now beginning to receive the attention 
that it deserves in England, for it presents the unique spectacle 
of a nation struggling, after nominal unity has been attained, 
to achieve in a few years all those colossal tasks of State- 
building which were already a matter of course in the more 
settled northern countries. The labours confronting the men 
of the ‘seventies and ‘eighties in Italy were sufficient to daunt 
all but the stoutest hearts, and since the generation of Italian 
Greathearts had alrgost passed away with the Entry into 
Rome, or at any, rate with the fall of the Right in 1876, it was 
no wonder that disillusionment and scepticism began to reign 
when the golden age so often prophesied did not materialize. 
Croce traces the retreat of the older idealism before the 
worship of German influence in science and all the material 
side of life, while Herbert Spencer and the Positivists reigned 
for a time and only increased the tendency towards pessimism 
and a cynical self-distrust. 

He sees no real awakening in Italian life until the ferment 
caused by the reception of Marxian Socialism, * which pro- 
duced a whole complex of results, correcting, restoring, 
renewing, deepening and giving a new content to Italian 
culture. That culture, which had been flaccid and inverte- 
brate, now had the support of a framework, which, however 
provisional, did at least give it solidity. It could not give back 
to Italy the spirit of romanticism, idealism, and the Risorgi- 
mento, because there is no going back to the past ;_ but it did 
raise her from the depths to which she had sunk when the 
spiritual force of her heroic age had spent itself.’ And, on 
the political side, after a masterly account of the Crispi 
period—his violences and failures, the tragedy of Abyssinia, 
the tragedy of his own lonely death—-our historian passes to 
the more hopeful decade, after the turn of the century, when 
Socialism and Liberalism had begun to co-operate. In these 
days, when it is the fashion to ascribe all the later evils of 
Italiin Parliamentary life to the too sagacious manipulations 
of Giolitti, it is well to be reminded of the real services that 
that shrewd politician rendered to his country in the period of 
his long ascendancy. It may be too true that he corrupted 
the machine of government while he was using it, but at least 
he had the vision to perceive the elementary needs of his 
country, and by hard work, good finance, and a certain broad 
sense of the necessities of things to push her on along the path 
of progress. Croce on the whole defends the Libyan War, 
but as he approaches the crisis of 1914-15 his tone grows more 
detached, and the account he gives of the motives animating 
Neutralists and Interventionists approaches nearer to impar- 
tiality than anything we have yet seen. A delicate irony 
flickers through his reference to the overriding of Parliament 
by the will of the people in May, 1915. “ At the time,” writes 
our philosopher, ‘* few were impressed, and those not deeply, 
by this failure in the respect due to the constitutional repre- 
sentatives of the nation ; while the great step that had been 
taken, and the whirlwind of war that followed, soon caused 
it io be forgotten. But they could not alter the fact that it 
had happened.” This passage occurs on the last page of 
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Croce’s volume, leaving the reader with an appetite for mor 
but he is somewhat sternly told that ‘ the story of the part 
which Italy played in the War and of what befell her after it 
does not belong to this history. It is perhaps too early as yet | 
for it to belong to anything which can properly be calle 
history.” 

Such a dictum would leave the greater part of Sig. Villar; 
book, which covers the whole ground from the early nineteenth 
century to the present day, to be ranked as something other 
than history, since two-thirds of it is devoted to the post-Wa; | 
developments of which our author has already made himself | 
the accepted interpreter to the English world. But ye 
believe that the public here will be grateful to him for giving 
it this larger survey, in which the rise and growth of Fascism 
fits into its place and finds at least a partial explanation jp 
certain pre-War tendencies. A detailed account of the 
origin and activities of Italian Freemasonry will be new and 
welcome to English readers, while the author’s thesis that 
Parliamentary government was unsuited to the Italian 
character and lent itself to all the arts of manipulation and 
jobbery certainly receives abundant confirmation from his 
facts. Serious students of the Fascist State—and who is not 
interested in its developments nowadays ?—will follow with 
close attention Sig. Villari’s later chapters on the Syndicalist | 
experiment, the relations of Church with State, and the new | 
Foreign Policy ; while controversialists will fasten upon his | 
chapter on the Defence of the State and on his Epilogue, and ' 
inquire whether he therein meets the real charges brought by F 
critics over here against the methods of the Fascist Dictator. 
ship. Probably he does not do so; and the controvery 
might draw out to the crack of doom ; but one thing emerge 
clearly from the study of both these histories, and that is the 
eternal vitality of the Italian race. For the achievements of | 
Italy in the last sixty years have been gigantic, and it would | 
be no part of the Englishman’s character to withhold his meed 
of admiration. 
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Interior Decoration To-day 


The New Interior Decoration. By Dorothy Todd and Raymon 


Mortimer. (Batsford. 21s.) 
Decorative Art, 1929: The Studio Year Book. (The Studio, / 
7s. 6d.) 4. 


“PRIMITIVE men owned their own bracelets and their ow 
pots before they owned their own canoes, and civilized men 
are likely to retain their own cigarette cases and their ow 
‘cushion-covers when they have surrendered most other things © 
to the community.” It is, therefore, comprehensible that in| 
these days of standardization, and the partial subjection of | 
the individual to the community, there should be a wide- 
spread demand for individuality in the home. A man’s house | 
becomes indeed “ the last refuge of his individuality.” 

Miss Dorothy Todd and Mr. Raymond Mortimer, after 
analysing the present attitude towards interior decoration, 
trace the history of this art from mediaeval times, throug! 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, to the days of 
Victorian aesthetic sterility. After this slump in the visual 
arts, Ruskin and the pre-Raphaelites made an attempt t 
recapture the mediaeval spirit in furniture, materials and 
painting. Soon the supply of antique furniture was not equal 
to the demand, and that shameful, yet skilful, industry, the 
fake trade, grew up. When mediaeval furniture had_ had 
its day, cighteenth-century furniture became the fashion. 
Again the demand outran the supply, and the Victorian 
fashion was launched upon an uncritical and artistically 
impotent world. ‘To-day, however, we live very consciously 
in the first half of the twentieth century. The word ‘** modern” 
is no longer interchangeable with the word “ugly.” We 
are proud of being modern, and consequently we wish t 
express our modern personalities in our modern houses or-- 
if that is impossible-—in houses or rooms which can be adapted 
to reflect the spirit of our age. In our interior decoration we 
ean, perhaps better than in any other way, express ourselves 
and reveal our personalities. 

Both the books under review cover much the same ground, 
in fact Miss Todd writes the letterpress on ‘* The Modern 
Interior” in the Studio Year Book and inevitably says much 
the same things in this essay as she does in the larger and more 
expensive New Interivr Decoration. It is not, therefore, neces: © 
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sary to discuss these two books separately. Both are excel- 


lent : the one will appeal to a richer public and the other to a 


poorer. ; ; 
It is encouraging and, we think, true that we are in the 


midst of a renaissance of the decorative arts. A new style— 
our own style—is developing, and in these two books an 
attempt is made to define this style. The keynotes of it appear 
to be simplicity, form, and suitability for purpose ; and, of 
the three, the last is perhaps the most stressed, as it should 
be in our mechanical age. ‘* We want te sit in the sun, to 
get along without servants, or housemaids’ knees and stays, 
and layer upon layer of petticoats. The Romantic movement 
has had its day.” And in order to attain this life we must 
eliminate all unessentials. The principle has also been realized 
that “ the more closely the form of an object fits its use, the 
more economic will be its manufacture, and at the same time, 
the less likely it is to be ugly.” The beauty of perfect utility 
is to-day recognized. 

But the authors of these books do not confine themselves 
to the theory of decorative art, they give many suggestions 
as to how the theory is to be interpreted in practice, and they 
illustrate their suggestions with an enormous number of 
photographs, so that it is possible to see for ourselves the effect 
of 2 certain treatment or design. Most of the illustrations are 
of the work of French, German, and Dutch decorators, for in 
England we do not often lead the way in art,and, at any rate, we 
are more elastic in our interior decoration. We make the 
best of a situation, without much thought to theory. In spite 
of our rather haphazard methods of interior decoration it is 
as well to be aware of a working theory. And the two 
books under review will adequately supply this need, as well 
as stimulate the reader to more enterprising and original 


efforts. 
The Official as Judge 


Administrative Law. By Frederick John Port. (Longmans. 21s.) 
Tue growing tendency of departments to arrogate to them- 
selves judicial as well as administrative powers has long been 
noted with concern by thoughtful citizens. The war occa- 
sioned some very bad cases of arbitrary dealing on the part 
of officials. The House of Lords happily intervened to do 
justice to the owners of De Keyser’s Hotel, which the Govern- 
ment had commandeered and for which it refused to pay 
compensation, alleging that the Crown could do no wrong. 
But other sufferers from bureaucratic wilfulness were less 
fortunate, and it came to be widely realized that Parliament 
had thoughtlessly and incautiously devolved far too much of 
its functions upon the Civil Service. Dr. Por?’s substantial 
volume represents the first serious attempt to study the 
English administrative law, as it is called, to show what large 
and varied powers are exercised by the various administrative 
and judicial bodies, and to compare the practice of Americ: 
and France with our own. 

Dr. Port, like the Lord Chancellor in his introduction, 
shows at first a somewhat surprising respect for this new kind 
of law, if law it can be fairly called. He traces its rise in the 
past, as soon as administration became complex, and he 
argues that Parliament must leave the decision in many 
details to the administrator rather than to the courts. He 
attributes a high degree of impartiality and freedom from 
political prejudice to the leading permanent officials. But 
when the author has worked through the long list of adminis- 
trative bodies which virtually do what they please and are 
free from judicial control—not least among them the Com- 
missioners of Income Tax, whose decrees none but a million- 
aire can appeal against with the least hope of success because 
of the heavy cost of appeals to the House of Lords—he seems 
to modify his view. And when Dr. Port has discussed the 
American and French systems, and has noted that the 
French droit administratif is now being modified in favour of 
the private citizen, he seems to realize that the present condi- 
tion of department-made law in England is very far from 


satisfactory. Doubtless this is to some extent a political 
question. The Labour Party would probably favour a large 


extension of administrative law. In Russia the law courts are 
made subordinate to and dependent on the administration, 
and this is inevitable in a Socialist State. But most English 
Liberals and Conservatives would view such a development 





with strong disapproval. 
fuller consideration than it has yet received. 
Dr. Port’s proposed reforms are significant. 
trative tribunals should have a uniform system of evidence 
and procedure, and shoul be restricted in their arbitrary use 


At any rate the matter deserves 


The adminis- 


of the prerogative. There should be appeals from them on all 
questions of law, and there should be, as in France, an Adminis- 
trative Court of Appeal. The hearings and the decisions should 
be public. All formal tribunais should be under the control 
of the Lord Chancellor, who should report annually on the 
whole system. Moreover, Parliament should set up Com- 
mittees to scrutinize the myriad statutory rules and orders 
that the departments produce annually, and thus impose a 
check on the bureaucracy. The mere fact that such very 
elementary safeguards for the ordinary citizen should be 
required is surely very remarkable. We are dependent on the 
good sense and discretion of the average departmental official 
to a far larger extent than most people realize. Without deny- 
ing the virtues of the civil servant, we may yet question the 
wisdom of allowing him to feel that, like the mediaeval king, 
he can do no wrong. 


Fiction 
Changing Fashions 


The Galaxy. By Susan Ertz. (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.} 
Paterfamilias. By W. B. Trites. (Gollanez. 7s. 6d.) 
Hail! All Hail! By Norah C. James. (Scholartis. 7s. 6d.) 


The Missing Masterpiece. By Hilaire Belloc. 
G. K. Chesterton. (Arrowsmith. 7s. 6d.) 
Grand Manner. By Louis Kronenberger. (Gollancz. 7s. 


Drawings by 
6d.) 


Miss Errz dates her own novel, and one really needs to have 
been a contemporary of Laura Alicia Deverell—who was born 
in 1863—to obtain the fullest pleasure from the story of her 
life. For Laura is of the stuff that back numbers of Punch 
or The Sporting and Dramatic are made of, and her little life, 
punctuated by the news of the day—Aboukir, Garibaidi, 
Kruger, the rise of bric-a-brac, Morris and appendicitis ; 
the invention of the phonograph, the bicycle, the suffragette 
and motor-car ; riots instead of scandals in Hyde Park, lost 
‘auses, crazes, the already faded war—is rounded off a little 
too neatly, perhaps, by a motor accident. The moment of 
death itself is rendered in the terms of another invention, the 
cinema. Miss Ertz, who is a shrewd and clever writer, does 
not seem herself altogether happy about this background of 
chronicled fashion. Comedy, fashion ; tragedy, time, is the 
formula. It is in effect the choice between time and time's 
whirligig ; and Miss Ertz seems to hover uncertainly between 
the two. The Galaxy, emblem of time, shines with senti- 
mental effect over Laura’s years, and she is a pathetic rather 
than tragic character. 

The story of her escape from the frying pan of her narrow 
upper middle-class home life into the fire of matrimony with a 
genial young egotist who becomes as intolerant and as pompous 
as her own father as the years go by ; of her final escape in 
early middle age with Arnold Sendler, an Anglo-German writer; 
her troubles with her children, her women friends, her relatives, 
her grief for a son killed in the War, and her final release —is 
written that she may illustrate her times. Fashion has been 
made more important than her immortal soul. She has been 
made a reporter of the present discontents. Miss Ertz has, 
nevertheless, written an interesting book. 

Mr. Trites is concerned with the father of a family in present- 
day America. Paterfamilias is a wider and more ambitious 
study than the two he has already given us. If because of 
its diffuseness and some uncomfortable sentimentality in the 
conclusion, it does not hold the attention like Ask the Young, 
its picture of struggling family life in a small American town 
is desolating and unforgettable. Dr. Stanton is one of those 
benevolent, unpractical, plodding, and heroic men 
saddled with an incompetent and extravagant wife and a 
collection of parasitic children, in-laws and friends, are born 
to be used by all. The spiritual barrenness of his town, its 
preoccupation with money, the second coming, and its neigh- 
bour’s wife, above all its exasperated ennui, are presented with 
sobriety and no bitterness. What else is there to do but te 


who, 


make money for your childless wife to spend, or to soak, with- 
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out even a ripening discrimination, in drink? But Pater- 
familias is not a crude book as Main Street was crude. It has 
plenty of good, dry comedy. It is clever of Mr. Trites to 
make an ironic success of the Doctor’s fight against the pollut- 
ing Iron Works, brave of him to accept the Doctor’s piety 
without scoffing at it. The dialogue, until the final chapters, 
is excellent. We think Mr. Trites might have done well to 
take away the flight of the Doctor’s drunken son-in-law to 
Europe and his ultimate rescue, and so to preserve the unity of 
the American scene. He would thus have given his story that 
intensification which it needs. 

Hail! All Hail! is a challenging title but an unremarkable 
novel. It suffers from the lack of a clearly dominating 
character. At first it seemed that Lucy, the peasant house- 
maid, who, in a pretty pastoral opening marries a farm hand 
and goes to live in a London slum, would hold the story 
together. But she recedes into the background and her sons, 
Benny, Robert and Sammy, take her place. The interest now 
scatters among their muddled marriages. Benny is blind and 
Robert devotes his life to him and mistakenly marries the girl 
he does not love, for Benny’s sake. Sammy is the difficult 
son. He gets into trouble with the police and goes to Canada, 
returning again to relieve Robert of the wife he does not want. 
By a reshufiling of wives and husbands the family is destined— 
or so Miss James seems to think—to happiness. She has 
evidently allowed certain theories of the psycho-analysts to 
simplify to an unwarranted extent the problems of her charac- 
ters. In spite of the rightness of the slum scenes and good 
observation, one retains an impression of a priggish, 
awkward and mechanical book. 

The mechanism of that sly and ingenious engine of 
destructive satire, the Chester-Belloc, is another matter. 
Every piston slides, every wheel turns within wheel, ingeniously 
in the creation of a mystery. To make an apparently innocent 
mystery out of unpromising ingredients is the joy and purpose 
of Mr. Chesterton and Mr. Belloc, whether they are haranguing 
us about the next world or amusing us in this. Here a horrible 
picture is painted, bought, becomes valuable, is sold to an 
unscrupulous art dealer who, knowing that without publicity 
life is a mere tinkling of cymbals without any corresponding 
sound of “ brass,” arranges for the horror to be stolen. Rival 
villains search for it. Three masterpieces are found. Which is 
the genuine one ? Who has double-crossed whom ? The Ches- 
ter-Belloe will reveal the truth, with the well-known flourish 
and cunning. 

Mr. Kronenberger’s is the * grand manner,” the Strachey 
manner, all that is polished, and has the perfect monotony of 
white marble gilded with irony. Life is reduced to a gesture, 
a manner, an effect ; conflict is known not by its cries but by 
its silences. ‘There is no good nor evil in this world ; there are 
only good taste and bad taste. Rudolf, King of Hedenstrom‘ 
a country in the north east of Kurope which the reader may 
identify with Prussia, is a monarch with a medixval mind, 
born to reign in the nineteenth century. His cold absolutist 
spirit is frozen by the death of his young wife in childbirth, 
and thaws again in the love of a beautiful courtesan. He 
loses his mistress, his throne, his son ; and in spiritual bitter- 
ness and financial straits allows himself to be kept by an 
American woman, but deserts her and ends his days in queru- 
lous misery with his aged sister. Mr. Kronenberger’s characters 
are cold medallions, curious and unmoving. He has the 
arts of those who cleverly catch the surface of the grand 
manner, and, with a little more heart, might have searched its 
depths, without committing any dreaded errors of taste or 
breeding. As it is, one must admire a limited, precious, and 
tenuous study in isolation and weary pomp, which promises 
sounder things when its author's spirit is riper. 


VoS.P. 


THE PATH OF GLORY. By George Blake. (Con- 
stable. 6s.)—This is beyond question one of the best War 
novels that have been written. Passionately vital and sincere, 
remorselessly realistic and ironical, yet pervaded by whimsical 
humour and a sensitive vein ¢f poetry, it is an absorbing and 
heart-rending story. It follows the fortunes of a typical 
private soldier. Col Macaulay is a simple, unimaginative, 
inarticulate Highland peasant. When the War begins, he is 
a ship-worker on the Clyde. His one crude passion is for 
Gaelic music, and a wily recruiting sergeant lures him into 
the Army with promises (very imperfectly redeemed) of 


making him a piper. 


spends the long voyage to the Mediterranean in playing 
nap in the bowels of a ship which he himself had years ago 
helped to build, and, finally, after horrible adventures in the 
trenches, finds a grave in the Turkish lines at Gallipoli—much 


to the satisfaction of the girl at home who has played hin ie 


Knowing and caring nothing about the | 
causes or the larger aspects of the War, Col passes through 
weary months of training in Scotland, enters ecstatically inty 
the drunken orgy of departure for an unknown destination, ~ 





false, but receives her pension as a “ wife.” Col is throughout ~ 


shown as a real human being. Mr. Blake indulges in no mock 
heroics, and Col’s one redeeming feature—his dumb loyalty to 
his immediate comrades—stands out the more nobly in con. 
sequence. The descriptive passages, both of the period of 


F 


— 


preparation at home and of the actual fighting, also gain in 


vividness and poignancy from the writer’s stark restraint. Mr, 
Blake compresses a wealth of horror or satire into the twist of 
a phrase. Where everything is impressive, it is difficult to 
select special excellence. For ourselves, the description of the 
journey of the troop train from the North of Scotland to 
Devonport will, perhaps, longest haunt the memory. The 
contrast between the mad doings of man and the peace and 
beauty of the changing landscape is a little masterpiece of 
poetic irony. But the whole book is singularly alive and 
moving. 

CLOTH OF GOLD. By 


Elswyth Thane. (Murray, 





i Spann 


7s. 6d.)—This sequel to Riders of the Wind reintroduces © 


Alexandra Ingarsen, that young daughter of the Vikings. She 


= 


is about to settle down to married life in Devonshire with Blaise | 


Dorin, the retired Indian colonel, when a message from Delhi 
reaches the latter, invoking his return to India to clear up the 


trouble that has arisen through his connection, years ago, with § 


the cloth of gold. The cloth is a jewelled and mystic robe, 
which, having been stolen from its "remote temple shrine and 
lost in the hills north of British India, has led to warfare on 
a minor scale. 
enterprise of recovering it, and, needless to say, ‘“ the last of 
the Ingarsens ”’ finds ample scope for her prowess and pluck. 
The story is effective enough in its artificial way. But we prefer 
the author in the vein of idyllic comedy that characterized 
Mis Elizabeth. 


THE MEN OF SILENCE. By Louis Forgoine. (Dent. 
7s. 6d.)—This is a book for the serious student of Italian 
history or of crime rather than for the average novel reader. 
It deals with the last phase of the Camorra, the famous secret 
criminal society that, having prospered for centuries in Naples, 
showed a final fluttering of its old activity just before the 
Great War. In describing the Cuocolo murders and _ the 
sixteen months’ trial that followed them, M. Forgoine keeps 
closely to fact. The tardy and difficult triumph of justice in 
a society thoroughly permeated with intrigue and violence is 
rich enough in natural drama, and the writer has wisely 
contented himself with the mildest of fictional devices, though 
the pictorial background and the portraits of the leading actors 
have given scope for his considerable gifts of charm and 
imagination. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted ‘is awarded this week to Mr. M. Mills, ‘* Rock,” 
Durlston, Swanage, for the following :— 


Questions on Fish and Fishing 
1. Who said “ For here’s nothing to be got nowadays 
Unless thou canst fish for ’t”’ ? 
. Who baited his hook with a haunch of venison ? 
. Who “ Knows the ways of crabs and lobsters most amazing ” ? 
. What British fish builds a nest ? 

5. What fish did Scottish servants decline to eat oftener than 
five times a week in the eighteenth century ? 

6. Fishy disasters : 

(a) Who died from a surfeit of lampreys ? 

(b) Who lay no better than dead after eating limpets ? 

(c) Who was supposed to have been choked to death by a 
fish bone in his throat ? 

7. Can you mention offhand half a dozen adjectives applied to 
the trout by poets and writers apart from “‘ sea,” “ loch,” ‘ river,” 
“burn,” “ yellow,” “ brown” or ‘ rainbow ” ? 

8. Who used sting nettle to warm his feet after wading bare- 
footed, spearing loaches with a fork ? 

9. Who wrote “‘ The leaden-eyed shark, the walrus, the turtle ” ? 

10. Who had a codfish several sizes too large to go into the fore- 
boot of the coach ? 

11. Who wrote “ And pikes, the tyrant of the watery plains” ! 

12. Who “ Was to know what oysters meant and to see a play ” ? 


13. Who set out with an inadequate supply of H,O to capture 
the elusive cetacean ? 


to 


> oo 


Answers will be found on page viii. 


Blaise and Alexandra embark upon the | 
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More Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 55.) 


An American geologist of repute, Professor H. F. Cleland, 
of Williams College, has written a useful book on Our Pre- 
historic Ancestors (Williams and Norgate, 21s.), in which 
he tries to summarize methodically all that is definitely 
known about early man. He rightly stresses the importance 
of the progress made in the neolithic period, from which date 
agriculture, domestic animals, houses, weaving, and pottery. 
Professor Cleland devotes an interesting chapter to the mega- 
lithic monuments : he does not accept Professor Elliot Smith’s 
theory that the megalith builders came from or were in- 
fluenced by Egypt, but he sees at any rate that the idea of 
raising enormous stone structures can hardly have occurred 
independently to various peoples in various parts of the 
world. The later chapters on the bronze and iron ages are 
competently done. The book is particularly well illustrated. 

* * * * 


The twelfth and last volume of that unique record of French 
rule in India from the native standpoint, 7'hke Diary of Ananda 
Ranga Pillai, has just been issued by the Madras Govern- 
ment Press (8 rupees) in the translation edited by Professor 
Dodwell. Ranga Pillai was the leading Hindu merchant in 
Pondicherry and the faithful ally of Dupleix and his successor 
Leyrit. This closing volume deals with the fatal year 1760. 
There is no entry about Wandewash, where in January Coote 
destroyed the last French field army. But the straits to 
which Pondicherry was reduced as Coote slowly approached 
the town and cut off supplies are very vividly indicated by 
the diarist. Lally, the French commander, tried to raise 
money from the rich Indians, and searched the houses for 
food, while he waited in vain for a French fleet to drive off 
the besiegers. Ranga Pillai died in January, 1761, four 
days before the town surrendered. 

: * * * * 


The Hertfordshire Count;7 Council has set an example to 
other local bodies by taking proper care of its records and 
making them accessible. It has already published four volumes 
dealing with the county sessions rolls and with the St. Albans 
records. It now issues as a fifth volume a Calendar io the 
Hertford Sessions Books, 1619-57, compiled by Mr. W. Le Hardy 
(Hertford : Simson & Co., 10s.). Those who are concerned 
with social and cconomic history will find this calendar of 
exceptional value because it contains all the names mentioned 
and notes all the subjects. Thus we can definitely affirm that 
local life was undisturbed by the civil war, except that money 
had to be found for the maimed soldiers, and that partisans 
occasionally lost their tempers, called one another * malig- 
nant,’ or broke some church windows. Before the war the 
King’s sojourn at Theobald’s was always a source of trouble. 
The Board of Green Cloth exercised the old right of purveyance 
and required the county to furnish provisions for the Royal 
household. Moreover, the hangers-on of the Court drank 
more than was good for them. ‘these records are very human 
and very instructive. 

* * * 

Mrs. Rhys Davidson, in Stories of the Buddha (Chapman 
and Hall, 21s.), has published a selection of the Jataka 
stories relating to the traditional previous incarnations of 
the Enlightened One, from the Pali text, which she has done 
so much to make known to the West. Although this is a 
book for the serious student rather than for the general 
reader, some of the stories are very beautiful. We have, 
for instance, the Jataka of the tusker elephant, whose wife 
in a former incarnation, at (iat time the Queen of Benares, 
sent a hunter out to kill him in order to obtain his tusks. 
In order to fulfil her desires and save the hunter trouble, 
the good elephant (a Bodhisatva) knelt down and sawed 
them off himself. We remember seeing the scene illustrated 
in one of the best preserved of the frescoes of Ajanta. 

* * * * 


The Health of the Nation, by Colonel Fremantle (Philip 
Allan. 3s. 6d.), republished with additions to the 1927 
edition made necessary by recent legislation, is a good com- 
panion volume to The Housing of the Nation by the same 
author, who is the well-known doctor and Conservative 
Member of Parliament. Both he and Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
(who writes a preface) make it clear that social reform has 
nothing to do with Socialism. Every modern Government 
must look after the health of its people. This volume is 
non-political and non-controversial ; an excellent conspectus 
of the difficult problems (how to deal with mental deficiency, 
for instance) which must first be understood and then solved 
by the democracies of the future. 


* * * * 


1 In our issue of June 29th the price of Mr. L. B. Namier’s 
00k The Structure of Politics at the Accession of George 111. was 


stated as 30s. each for the two volumes. 
80s. for the set. 


It should have been 


Travel 
Ancient Bridges and Bridge Chapels 


[With the advent of motoring we can now all become con- 
noisseurs, whether of inn signs or, lilce the writer of this artécie, 
of bridges. This article will help to suggest the satisfaction te be 
gained from such an interest.—K-d. Sprcrator.| 
In these days of the revival of the King’s highway as one of 
our chief means of communication the question of old bridges 
has become prominent. The earliest bridge in this country 
still in use is probably Torr Steps, a primitive structure con- 
structed of huge pieces of rock laid across other boulders, 
which crosses the River Barle near Dulverton, Somerset. It 
is said to date from pre-Roman times, and local tradition 
assigns its origin to the Devil. 

Of Roman bridges we have few traces, if we except a small 
one-arched structure at Preston in Dorset and the huge abut- 
ments of the bridge, which carried Hadrian’s Wall over the 
North Tyne, near Chollerford, Northumberland. They must, 
however, have once existed along the lines of the great Roman 
vicinal ways, where rivers had to be spanned, but many were 
probably of timber, such as the first London Bridge. 

In medieval times, in those regions where wheeled traffic 
did not penetrate, pack-horses were the principal means of 
transport, and for this purpose special bridges were built. 
Yorkshire retains several examples of this type of bridge, 
which were of stone, with a single graceful arch. The Beggar's 
Bridge at Glaisdale, which spans the Esk amid beautiful 
woodland scenery, is known far and wide, as well as the legend 
of the lover who was unable to cross the flooded river to his 
lady and vowed that he would one day build a bridge at that 
spot. This bridge was in use for vehicular traffic (to which 
it was totally unsuited) till very recently, but it has now been 
replaced by a modern successor, which stands a little higher 
up stream. 

Danby, also in Eskdale, and ** The New Brig ” as it is still 
called, near Birstwith, in Nidderda!e, are other Yorkshire 
examples of the pack-horse bridge. 

Many bridges in mediaeval times were the result of pious 
donors, leaving their money for the specific purpose of building 
a bridge. 'They usually furnished it with a chantry-chapel, 
where wayfarers who were crossing could turn aside and pray 
for the souls of the donors who had enabled them to cross in 
safety. Passengers usually made a small offering at the 
chantry, and all moneys collected in this way went towards 
the maintenance of the bridge. These chantry-chapels upon 
bridges were formerly very numerous, but are now extremely 
rare. Yorkshire, however, possesses two, one on Wakefield 
Bridge over the Calder, and the other on Rotherham Bridge 
over the Don. 

The former has been a magnificent gem of a building in the 
fourteenth century style of architecture, but has net with 
such vicissitudes that it is wonderful that it has been f veserved 
to us at all. After the Reformation, when all such chantry- 
chapels were closed by law, it fell on evil days, being used 
successively as a library and a tanner’s warehouse, who hung 
out his skins across the beautiful carved front. At last the 
people of Wakefield were aroused to the scandal of the dese- 
cration of their beautiful relic, and the building was restored 
and once more fitted up as a chapel. The front facing the 
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bridge, however, was considered too. far gone in decay for 
repair, so was replaced by a modern copy. Unfortunately, 
however, the stone selected for this work was very perishable, 
and half a century of Wakefield smoke has caused it to become 
as much decayed as its predecessor, which now forms an 
ornamental “ ruin” by the lake at Kettlethorpe Park. 

Rotherham Bridge Chapel was also put to base uses after 
the Reformation, being for some time used as a prison and 
more recently as a tobacconist’s shop. When the question 
came up of rebuilding Rotherham Bridge, it having become 
inadequate for modern traffic, it was decided to keep the 
portion of the old bridge upon which the chapel stands and to 
build an entirely new structure alongside it. At the same 
time the chapel has been rescued from its secular use and 
once more restored to its original purpose. 

Yorkshire once possessed at least three other examples of 
chapels upon bridges at Bolton Abbey Bridge over the Wharfe, 
Catterick Bridge over the Swale, and upon the old Ouse Bridge 
at York. No records have come down to us of the character 
of the first two, but of the Chapel of St. William, upon Ouse 
Bridge, we have many descriptions, both in picture and story. 
It was a very beautiful Norman building with some good 
thirteenth century features, and entirely perished on the re- 
building of the Ouse Bridge, 1810-12. 

St. Ives Bridge across the other Ouse, in Huntingdonshire, 
possesses the remains of an old chapel, with some blocked 
Gothic features, which has had an upper story of brick 
added to it, and has been thus converted into a dwelling-house. 
Other bridges still containing houses upon them are Elvet 
Bridge over the Wear at Durham, the old bridge over the 
Witham at Lincoln, and a small single-arched bridge across 
the beck which runs through the town of Ambleside. This 
picturesque little structure, for many years a cobbler’s shop, 
has recently been saved from destruction, and is to be pre- 
served as a landmark. 

Though we have lost many old bridges by wanton destruc- 
tion, it is good to see that many are preserved, and in particular 
that splendid old structure, the Royal Border Bridge over the 
Tweed at Berwick, which possesses no less than fifteen arches, 
and was constructed in 1624, 

R. L. P. Jowirr. 


[We shall be glad to answer querics arising out of the Travel 
articles published in our columns. Enquiries should be 
addressed to the Travel Manager, The Spectator, 99 Gower 
Street, W.C.1.—Ed. Sprecrator.] 


Finance—Public & Private 
The Bait of the Shilling Share 


Ir seems inevitable, but is distinctly regrettable, that 
great activity on the Stock Exchange, and, not least, 
activity in the matter of new capital creations, is almost 
invariably followed by financial losses on the part of the 
general public. As generation succeeds generation this 
experience of boom followed by slump seems to be per- 
petuated, and what is no less remarkable is the fortitude 
with which the British public bears its losses. Moreover, 
while commiserating with the speculative investor who 
may have suffered in this fashion, it is impossible not to 
remember the futility of giving warnings, for when stocks 
are rising and the boom is flourishing, it is the tipster 
who is in favour, and those who warn are usually counted 
as mere Jeremiahs or spoil sports. 
THe SHILLING SHARE. 

It is curious, too, how in almost every boom there is 
some special fancy or slogan which becomes an _ out- 
standing feature, and which seems to capture the imag- 
ination of the public. Years ago it was what was known 
as “ Founders” Shares which in various coneerns were 
rushed up to colossal heights before the inevitable slump 
followed. In the most recent of modern industrial booms 
the favourite bait for the public has been the 1s. share, 
and prospectuses have usually been so worded as to 
make the allotment of such shares appear to be in the 
light of a special favour, the clauses in the prospectus 
being usually to the effect that applicants for Preferred 
Ordinary, or perhaps, for the Preference shares, *‘ will have 
the right to apply for an equal number of 1s. Deferred 
shares, but that applications for deferred shares alone will 
not be considered,” etc. The phrase will, doubtless, strike a 
familiar chord on the ears of many readers of this article. 

How tHe Boom BreGcan. 

It is often difficult, too, when a boom has passed, or is 

dying down, to determine precisely the nature of its 
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origin. I think, however, that in_ the case of certajy 
phases of the latest wave of Stock Exchange activity, it 
may be said that in the first place speculative appetite wa; | 
stimulated by the chances of capital appreciation rath f 
than of dividend income. To some extent this tendeney 
may have been prompted by the prolonged and greg | 
pressure of taxation, for while dividend income is taxed 
increment in capital value escapes. Moreover, starti 
from the post-Armistice period almost everything from 
A to Z on the Stock Exchange had fallen to a very low 
level in price, and, indeed, the very beginning of the 
movement in capital appreciation was in Governmeyt | 
securities themselves, for it must not be forgotten that | 
the 5 per cent. War Loan, for example, which now stand; [ 
at well over 100, was at little more than 80 some seven 
years ago. From Gilt-edged securities the movement 
spread to the second rank of investment stocks, and 
then when the upward movement in that direction 

ras checked by the fairly high value of money ani 
the evident likelihood of its being maintained for a 
considerable period, the speculative investor turned his | 
attention to wider fields and activity in the industrial 
section was quickened by the fact that in many directions 
new industries sprang up, such as artificial silk and some 
of the concerns catering for amusements, and it is new 
industries with their possibilities rather than assured 
modest prospects which captivate the — speculative 
public. Moreover, in some of these new _ industries 
phenomenal profits were attained, followed, in many | 
instances, by big bonus share issues. The great rise in 
these shares acted as an advertisement, and quickened | 
the appetite for industrials generally, and the public 
taste was then quickly catered for by the company pro- 
moter, with the result that there was a perfect avalanche 
of prospectuses, to which, for the most part, an eager 
response was given. 

. MELANCHOLY COMPARISONS. 

It is, however, as unhappily many readers know, a 
melancholy task to compare present quotations of some 
of these issues made during the last year or two with the 
highest points of the boom, or even with the issue price, 
To quote only a few, it may be noted that the 1s. shares 
of the Anti-Dazzle Screens which in 1928 went over 17s. 
now stand at under 6d., and the company is now, appat- 
ently, to go into voluntary liquidation. Celebritones 
are now quoted at about 4d., whereas last year they were 
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_over 2s., while another company, Everlite, whose shares 


were quoted last year at 13s., now stand at about Is. 6d, 
and Safetex Glass, which touched 15s. 6d. last year, now 
stands at about 1s., while, to quote a striking instance, 
Waste Food Products £1 shares, which in 1928 were rushed 
up to nearly £5, now stand at little better than 10s. Yet 
another which may be added to the list is that of Colour 
Snapshots, where the 4s. shares, after rising to 8s. 9d., now 
stand at little over 1s. 
“* TIPPING.” 

It will be noted that in most instances the shares 
which were rushed to boom prices—and some of the 
Greyhound Racing concerns might be added—have 
been connected with activities which at the moment 
were very much in fashion. In not a few instances 
the public was warned with regard to the speculative 
character of these ventures, but so long as_ there 
was a chance of the response being sufficiently good to 
ensure an early premium in the shares, the activities of 
the premium-hunter or stag seemed to be never ending. 
Moreover, it is in boom times that the activities of the 
newspaper tipster are also particularly pronounced, and 
I have referred on more than one occasion to the regret- 
table tendency—in my judgment—to give hints to the 
public other than those actually relating to the intrinsic 
merits of investment securities held for income purposes. 
Such hints given with the best intentions in the world, 
are, I venture to think, not in the long run profitable to the 
reader, who very often when the speculative fever runs 
high does not even trouble to read the pros and cons 
mentioned by the more careful tipsters, but simply seizes 
on the mention of the name of a particular share. 

PROMISE AND PERFORMANCE. 

‘Not only in those shares I have mentioned, and others 
which might be cited; has there been a deplorable diff- 
erence between promise and performance, but in some 
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cases quite recent statements by the directors were of 
an encouraging character. Thus, at the statutory meet- 
ing of Anti-Dazzle Screens Limited, held at the beginning 
of November, the chairman, stated that the anticipated 
profits had heen based upon the estimated output of 
60,000 screens per annum, and added: ‘“ You will appre- 
ciate, therefore, how inadequate were our original pro- 
duction arrangements when I tell you that the company 
has completed sales for over 125,000 screens within the 
last two months, representing in profits more than the 
total capital.” Reference was also made to the accept- 
ance of an offer for the United States Rights of 50,000 
dollars cash, plus a royalty of 20 cents. per screen, and 
various subsidiaries were to be floated to handle the 
Canadian and Continental rights. 
SAFETY IF'irst. 
In many instances, no doubt, 
to waste sympathy on those who have suffered 
losses through the collapse of boom prices. Sheer 
recklessness and cupidity have been attended with in- 
evitable consequences. Unfortunately, however, many 
genuine investors are attracted by these semi-speculative 
shares, the hard times in which we live creating a desire 
for high income and, if possible, capital appreciation, 
and it is to be feared that even in these enlightened times 
not a few unsophisticated investors imagine that to see 
a share quotation or prospectus in a newspaper is almost 
a guarantee in itself of the concern having some kind of 
solidity. It cannot be too strongly impressed upon such 
investors that the safe harbour of trustee securities and 
first-class stocks giving a yield of not more than 5 to 53 
per cent. have enduring attractions which may well com- 
pensate for the lack of feverish éxcitement attending upon 
the more speculative purchases. And especially those 
who are fond of embarking their capital in new. under- 
takings will do well to remember that, speaking generally, 
the safest time to invest along those lines is when markets 
are dull, for then the chances are that such issues as 
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= Practical, Dramatic 
‘and Spectacular Facts 
about a Little Studied Subject 


By E. E. FREE and TRAVIS HOKE 
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Spectator: “ This is by far the most 
readable book on meteorology that we 
have ever seen. We must add a word 
of praise for the admirable photographs 
and the delightful old-fashioned maps 
which have been drawn by Miss Elise 
Seeds.” 
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make their appearance are those which will stand the TC 
scrutiny of a close inspection of the prospectus. Not, 
few of the sound industrial shares in the market to-dy @ 
are those which were floated when the public was only an 
inclined to respond to the very best class of undertaki 

Of course, it is quite true that new industries spring w 
from time to time carrying with them great possibilities 
and where the intending investor has inside information, 
the investment may prove to be a profitable one. Af 
such times it is usually the few pioneer. companies 
these new industries or undertakings which fulfil th 
promise of the prospectus, but almost invariably 
are followed by spurious imitations in which much mo 
is lost. A. W. Kippy, 


Financial Notes 


BANKING AND Discount DivIDENDS. F 
As anticipated, interim banking and discount dividen f 
for the past half year have been in all cases maintained g | 
the level of a year ago. So far as the banks are concerned, xf 
I should think it is probable that profit earning power ha | gat 
been rather greater, but the Discount Market has probably Redu 
had a more difficult time to face, for the Discount Marke” 
is believed to deal pretty freely in short-term Treasury Bond,” 
and movements in them during the past six months hay 
not been favourable to the market. On the other hand) 
thanks to the fact that the Bank Rate has been so completely 
effective, there has been a better margin for the Discount 
Market between the Loan and Bill rate. : 
* * * * 
CEMENT MERGER. 
’ At the recent meeting of the Ship Canal Portland Cement? 
Manufacturers Limited, further particulars were given of 7 
the plan which had been formed, in conjunction with th 
British Cement Products and Finance Company, Limited, 
for effecting a merger of the shareholders in Greaves, Bull 
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and Lakin (Harbury Works), Holborough Cement Company, Ha 
and also in the Ordinary Shares of the Dunstable Portland be 
Company, by means of an exchange of fully paid shares in goc 
the Ship Canal Company. In referring to this scheme, the 

Chairman, Mr. Oliver J. S. Piper, said that it was proposel Pop 
to offer, in respect of each fully paid 5s. share of Greave, — barg 


Bull and Lakin, one fully paid Ordinary Share of 4s. in the 
Ship Canal Company, and in respect of each fully paid {1 
share of Holborough Cement five fully paid Ordinary Share 
of 4s. each in the Ship Canal Company. It has also been 
agreed by the respective Boards that dividends should be 
declared forthwith and paid to shareholders before exchanging 
their shares. The name of their own company, he stated, | 
would be changed to “Allied Cement Manufacturers, | 
In connexion with this scheme, the capital of the | 
company is to be increased by the creation of 850,000 new 
74 per cent. Convertible Preference Shares of £1 each and 
of 15,000,000 new Ordinary Shares of 4s. each. 
* * * # 

MONETARY TENSION RELAXED. 

A decidedly more cheerful tone was imparted to markets 
in the early days of this week by the relief to the monetary 
tension which arose from the recovery in the American ex 
change. For about two months or more the exchange had 
remained persistently at practically the export gold point, 
so that the Money Market and Stock Exchange lived in almost 
daily apprehension of further losses of gold from the Bank's 
attenuated stock. It remains to be seen, of course, whether 
the exchange will be maintained, this depending upon the 
relative level of money rates in the United States, but the 
recovery is none the less welcome and has been followed by 4 
general improvement in gilt-edged stocks. In general markets 
political factors have been responsible for dullness in Breweries 
and in other directions, Artificial Silk shares having been 
weak, but the improvement in the price of rubber has led to 4 
strong enquiry for the better class shares in this section, 
based on hopes that American consumption may continue to 
run at high figures during the summer. 

* * * * 
ARGENTINE NAVIGATION. 

The Argentine Navigation Company, which is under British 
direction, with Lord Kylsant, Chairman of the Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Company, as its head, provides an example of 
the reward of patience on the part of those investors who have 
held their shares through the lean times of some years ago. 
The company has no debenture debt, but the dividend on its 
Cumulative Preference Shares fell into arrear. During the 
last four years, however, the company’s fortunes have re- 
covered, and from the profits of the year 1927 7} years’ 
dividends on the Preference shares were paid, thus bringing the 
Preference dividend up to date and permitting a resumption 
of Ordinary share dividends in respect of 1928 at the handsome 
rate of 10 per cent., which entails a similar rate on the Prefer 
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ence shares. That the interests of sound finance have not 
been made subservient to the desire to get back to the dividend- 
paying stage may be gathered from the fact that in each of the 
last two years a sum of £100,000 has been placed to Reserve ; 
depreciation on the fleet has been regularly written off, while 
in addition to its Reserve account of £200,000 the company 
has an Insurance account of £264,175. A. W. K. 


Answets to Questions on Fish and Fishing 


1. The second fisherman in Shakespeare's Pericles (act IIs 
scene 1). 2. Praed’s ‘“‘ Red Fisherman.” 3. Joe Varwell in 
E. and A. Phillpotts’ 8 Yellow Sands (act I.). 4, The stickleback 
(Ency.).—_-—5. The salmon (Scott, Old Mortality, chap. 8).—— 
6. (4) King Henry I.; (6) David Balfour (R. L. 8., Kidnapped, 
chap. 14); (c) The little hunchback (Arabian ’ Nights). 
ie Speckled,” ‘ painted,” “spotted,” “‘lusty,” “‘timorous,” “can- 
nibal,”’ &c.——8. John Ridd (Blackmore, Lorna Doone, chap. 7). 
——9. Walt Whitman (The World below the Brine). 10. Mr. 
Pickwick (Pickwick Papers, chap. 28). 11. Pope (on angling). 
12. Little Jacob. (Old Curiosity Shop, chap. 39). 13. ‘ Sim- 
ple Simon went a fishing for to catch a whale, but all the water he 
had got was in his mother’s pail’? (Nursery Rhymes). 















































Sir GILBERT PARKER 


the distinguished novelist, writes:—“I have 
given Genasprin a good trial and I think it is 
excellent in its effects. I have long used, but 
not very often, aspirin and I think Genasprin 
is an improvement on that excellent remedy.” 


Of all Chemists—2/- per bottle of 35 tablets. 
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SPIEZ (Switzerland), PARK HOTEL. 


Most up-to-date in Spiez. Own beautiful grounds, 
8 acres. Marvellous Mountain Scenery. Rooms 
with private bath and pension from 15 frs. With 

i running water from 12 frs. 

H. J. ARNET, Proprietor. 


CEMENT 


The Most Powerful Novel— 


Reviewing the outstanding fiction of the last siz 
months THE SPECT ATOR says :— 


“Cement,” by Mr. F. Gladkoy, a translation from 
the Russian (Martin Lawrence, 7/6), is definitely the 
most powerful novel published during the period 
under review. In it a post-revolutionary author 
describes a recent phase of post-revolutionary Russia 
with a clear-eyed and far from despairing acceptance. 
The result is unnerving, fascinating, and in its 
unflinching way, magnificent. It is a fierce modern 
epic, born in troubled times, but it breathes with an 
immense energy. 
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- Stranger_ than Fiction ! 


BRITISH 
HISTORY 


By RAMSAY MUIR 

| Author of “A Short History of the British Commonwealth,’ 

| elc., fc. 
With its human, living characters, dominating factors and 
sequences of startling events, no educated man or woman 
can fail to respond to the story of the Nation’s past. Here 
is an entirely new survey of the History of the British 
Peoples—a single continuous nz arrative, terse, vivid, clear 
and of absorbing interest. 
of Scotland, Ireland, the Dominions and the Colonies, and 
also—up to a point—the history of America, as part of the 





This new book is not a mere abridgment of the Author’s 
“ British Commonwealth.” It is an independent work, and 
is differentiated from others of the same class by many 
distinctive features. 
One Volume. Large Crown 8vo (5} X 
8 inches). 836 pages. Cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


| Obtainable from all Booksellers, or from 
GEORGE PHILIP & SON, LTD., 
| 32 Fleet" ‘Street, E.C, 4, 








Into it are woven the stories | 


story of England, | 














at death can be pro 


vided for £75 a year 
from age 30. If the 


£5,000 


| proposer waits till age 50, it needs £157 10s. a 


year. 


Make the provision now. 


No office publishes lower premiums for such — 
assurances than the 


Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


(Founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 
No shareholders 


Cadbury 


means Quality 


See the name “(@dbury” on every piece of chocolate. 


No commission * 
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_ THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. Rare Books and Works of Art 
x : Established bt og oon en, Fagg 4 —_. ty 

d ; P ta tve Fun 

4 = 28,850,000 00); ;, Reserve Liability of Proprietors, “Ai ,000, vee. B Oo W E Ss: S AMB RI D G E 
: s RANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the uate lan 
e a DRAFTS 2f¢ comnion of of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMIT CES to € + gia 
, @ are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPO Sits B Oo Oo KS 
is e are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on a £ 5 dh = 

ae lication. ew econ an 
tie” ? C3. 

4 HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3 Libraries purchased . Cataloques ¢ratis 
n . 














» : Regd., DYMUTH Trade. Mark) ITRINITY ST: CAMBRIDGE 


| THE CERTAIN MOTH KILLER], 7. BATSFORD, LIMITED, 


DBTAINABLE from all CHEMISTS and HOUSEHOLD FURNISHERS 





Fine Art and Architectural Booksellers. 


6d. per Tin of 12 tablets. 94 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
6 oz. Sprinkler Drums, 1/3. Larce and Unique Stock or Orn and New Booxs on Att BrancHes 
1 Ib. Lever Lid Tins, 2/8. or ARCHITECTURE, THE Decorative AND Fine Arts, &c., including 


Fine Books For COLLECTORS. 


LIBERTY TILO-LEUM ; Enquiries Solicited. Catalogues free on request. 


GIVES THE 


ei PICTURESQUE EFFECT WILLIAM GLAISHER LIMITED 


have recently issued several catalogues containing many 

















OF AN ——— a. — in ens gam a or 
F t g i 
ithe OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR of General Literature, cheap Classical Reprints, ete. Post 


free on request. 











———ay OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd, REGENT ST., W.1. Coloured Illustration Free.  voceoaalen ae 1052), ere 
TAX |! 265 HIGH HOLBORN LONDON, wW.C.1. 








on hl Monday Next and for one week. 


vast}! ~=6) CLEARANCE OF Furnishing Fabrics FOREIGN BOOKS 
No Furniture and Carpets - AND PERIODICALS 


(Only our standard stocks.) New and Old, Bought and Sold. 
SEND FCR CATALOGUE 326, 


server | | STORY’S Foreign Literature. 


W. Heffer and Sons, Ltd., Cambridge, Eng. 
A Story & Co., Lt 


49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W.8. Tel: 862. Cables: Maton, Ganbiddee. 
== THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. ELKIN MATHEWS LTD. 























(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835). 1 
ry Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. CATALOGUE No. 27 
W.2 West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2 OF RARE BOOKS IN 
1 > = eco eee eee eve eee ove Sa 500, 7 ENGLISH LITERATURE 
— Reserve Liability of. Proprietors under the Charter se £4,500, - SENT FREE ON APPLICATION 
: Lett f Credit and Drafts are issued an anking business of eve } ~ 
PR is "camiediod through the numerous branches of the Ban 33 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W. i 
anal throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received, 








~~ Se ee eee fn — 


pro Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


f th Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged a3 @ 

e pe Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts ; 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13 3 

Os. a 4% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with ‘remittance 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tucsday of each week. 








OURNALISTIC TRAINING.—Advice and Tuition,|] FNHE AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING 
PERSONAL e Novels, Short Stories, Articles.— Prospectus, Miss COLLEGE, Chelsea, 8.W. 3 (day and residential). 
OUNG 1 aaaces (ved Faso 3 haneat IRONSIDE, 73 Gower Street, W.C. Mus. 7449. Founded specially to train boys of good education for 
7a es gs oge Rag nyertos the automobile industry. Probationary term. Appoint- 
‘ sees hl i ener nc en eer enere ments for qualified students. Syllabus from the 
NN ee eet KENSINGTON | COL LEGE, BISHOP’S ROAD | Headmaster. 
earefully considered ; supervision as desired by parents. LONDON, W.2., for thorough Secretarial and 



























































% STEWAILT. Bow ys72. th poet — to Miss | Business Training for young men and women, with a| rF¥RAINING FOR SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS WORK 
me : eee les Ube aera written guarantee of a good salaried post on completion I —St. Francis’ College, Harrow. Students prepared 
of training. Ruane gg of £30, a and a tor the Social Studies. Certificate of London University 
y Y awarded in September. All information and prospectus | and for the Interdiocesan Council Examinations, qualify- 
such : PRIVATE TUITION, &c. from Mr. D. 8. Munford, Director. ’Phone, Paddington | jng for paid posts. Practical training given jn all kinds of 
9046. Residential accommodation on College premises | gocial and religious work. (Clubs, Rangers and Guides, 
I. C.S HOME CIVIL, F.0., 1927 Ist place, 1928 | for girls. After-care, Infant Welfare, Sunday-schools, &c.). Gra- 
bah aD Rog a , and Consular, spaddineton e862. duate staff. Resident and non-resident students received. 
a 8S > 52. EE i 3. 3 } Pre: Aspe > Sud- 
f[\HE ROYAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, GLASGow. | For Particulars, apply Miss Preston, Aspen Lodge, Sud 
ie PEECH.—Mr. CHAS. SEYMOUR gives Private — 7 
Lessons in Public Speaking (Words, Voice, Breath), SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY, a LPBDITL ER are RIES 
Elocution, Phonetics. Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.C.2 es —" POLYT . ne pt N Ss eee STREET, 
Director and “‘ Young”’ Professor of Technical Chem- ONDON, 1. 
MVHE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF SPEECH. istry : THOMAS GRAY, D.Sce., LL.D., Ph.D., F.1.¢ ———_ 
Private and Class Tuition, Beginners or Advanced, | Professor of Me 89-7 og inistry: FoRsyTH J.’ Wirsoy, | SCHOOL OF SPEECH TRAINING AND DRAMATIC 
Eradication of defects—stammering, &e. Special Classes D.Se., Ph.D., ART. 
for Children. Public Speaking. Dramatic Art.— Write | Professor of Irian ye Analytical Chemistry : R. M. eae An = 
or ‘phone: Helen Morrison, 79 Buckingham Pal, 0 CaveEN, D.Se €. F ‘ i - , apne ree ° 
y a 1. Victoria 1646. ‘ 8 wlace Road, Lecturer on Physic al Che mistry: J. A. CRANSTON, Head of the School: Miss MARJORIE GULLAN. 
— D.Se., A.LC. —_—_ 
Lecturer on Dyeing: A. B. STEVEN, B. Se. FLA LONDON UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA IN DRAMATIC 
___ ANTIQUE FURNITURE, &c. Lecturer on Sugar Manufacture : T. WA. P. HheRion, FIC. ART AND L.R.A.M. (ELOCUTION) EXAMINATIONS, 
UT-GLASS CHANDELIERS, L , DEPARTMENT OF METALLURGY, a nei ; ; 
Wall Lights of ‘Every Period on sale & wanted to Graken: Y nts ettan Soo etallurgical Chemistry : [a Sinor yaglre4 le oe er gt my cae coe 
mission * purchase.—M. . CRICK, 166 Church St., Kensington, W. 8. - on * arranged for § core © , 1. 
—— Roperr Hay, Ph.D., B.Se., A.DC for the above examinations. 
—— The Diploma Courses are arranged ‘for students pre- ; co i . 
. The classes comprise, on the theoretical side, Drama, 
LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, & paring to become Industrial and Analytical Chemists and | ,, 7° i, sane ae oP beets a 
Cc. " oreo | Poetics and Physiology of the Voice; and, on the 
~ aa? NEe__| Metallurgists. These Courses also qualify for the Degree | Portis andl Piya oot on ae” Verse ‘Speaking. (Solo 


YAREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Tr: r | of B.Sc. in Applied Chemistry of Glasgow University ‘ond ] : Betws bamep aga Ape 

( all branches of Saou cen agen po the Associateship of the Institute of Chemistry. and Choral), Drama, Mime and Dancing. 

ministrative prof I A few vacancies Fee (per session) £26 5s. Session 1929 30 begins on et 
EPTEMBER 24th. 























Which qualify f a tg Ce TUESDAY, § ».. ¢., f Diploma students .. 14 guineas per term. 
Employ rent Buieas, ion sreare WC i saint Calendar, by post, 3s., and prospectus — may be Fee for LL.R.A.M, students .. 12 guineas per term, 

= eas obtained on application to the SECRETA De 
or EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COL- The new term starts on Monday, September 23rd, 
RORHAMPTON LANE oe ts, beet tt ry LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. and students may Le ones ae mc ae pd 16th to 

. e 2 ptween 6 a 9 p.m. Miss Gulls i > prese 
= SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSING- | \HE abulowne Rit Beton Venegas Mai eA 
’. 14. Chairman, C. G. M 37 Lansdowne Rd., Bedfor inc Miss Stans- 
“4 Principal: Miss E, E. GG. Monettore, Pe nM feld. Students are trained in this College to become For full particulars of day and evening classes apply 
eee concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grant from the | teachers of Gymnastics. Course of Training extends over po the Registrar, School of Speech Training, The Poly- 
of Education apply to the SECRETARY, 3 yrs, Fees £165 a year.—For prospectus apply § y, } technic, Regent sgcet {London, W. 1, 
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inialeaameaan te: OF LIVERPOOL. 
SESSION 1929-1930. 
Prospectuses, and full particulars of the following, 
may be obtained on application to the Registrar :— 
UNIVERSITY CALENDAR (price 2s. €d. post free 


38 
FACU LTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, 
LAW AND ENGINEERING. 

SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 

DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC DESIGN, 

INSTITUTE OF ARCHAEOLOGY. 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 

LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 
AND ADMINISTRATION (including Economics, 
Commerce, Geography, and Social Science). 

CHOOL OF RUSSIAN STUDIES. 

CHOOL OF LOCAL HISTORY AND RECORDS. 
‘IV SITY EXTENSION BOARD. 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 

SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE. 

SCHOOL OF VETERINARY SCIENCE, 

SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY. 

DOCTORATE IN PHILOSOPHY. 

FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, 

SHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, SPECIAL 
AND PRIZES. 

HALLS OF RESIDENCE. 

JOINT BOARD MATRICULATION E 

AWARD OF SCHOOL CERTIFICAT 

AWARD OF HIGHER SCHOOL CERTIFICATES, 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 


STU DENT- 
GRANTS 





‘AMINATION, 











ee COUNCIL for HULL.—The Provi- 

sional Council invite APPLICATIONS for the 
POST of DIRECTOR. Salary £500 to a_ suitably 
qualified Candidate.— Particulars from J. G. HEWETT 
(Hon. Secretary), Kirklinden, Eastbourne Road, Hornsea, 
Hast Yorks. 





YORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


FALMOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Wanted, in September next, ASSISTANT MASTER, 
young, keen. capable of teaching English, Geography, 
History or Latin up to Matriculation standard. Musical 
ability, or ability to take Physical Training or to help 
with games, a strong recommendation. 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham Award for 
Secondary Schools. 

Forms of application may be obtained by sending a 
stamped and addressed foolscap envelope to the Clerk 
to the Governors, District Education Otlice, Falmouth. 
These forms should be returned to the Head Master 
not later than Saturday. July 27th, 1929. 

PENZANCE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

Wanted, in September next, an ASSISTANT MASTER 
with good honours degree to teach English. Games, 
especially cricket, a strong recommendation. 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham Award for 
Secondary Schools. 

Forms of application may be obtained (on receipt. of 
a stamped and addressed foolscap envelope) from the 
Head Master, County School for Boys, Penzance, to 
whom they should be returned, duly completed, as soon 
as possible, 

F. R. PASCOE, 
Secretary for Education, 
Education Department, 
County Hall, Truro. 


July 9th, 1929. 
| EEDS 
i sisiesnabanaiieb 
COCKBURN HIGH SCHOOL. 

Applications are invited for the post of HEAD- 
MASTER of the above-named day secondary school for 
boys and girls (550 pupils) owing to the retirement of 
the present Head-master. 

Duties will commence in January, 1930. Salary £800 
a vear rising by increments of £50 to £900. Applicants 
must hold an Honours Degree of a British University. 
Canvassing will be treated as a disqualification. 

Forms of application and particulars of the appoint- 
ment can be obtained from the undersigned on receipt 
of a stamped addressed envelope. Applications 
endorsed, “* Headmaster, Cockburn High School,”’ must 
he returned to the Director of Education not later than 
August 10th. 





EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


JAMES GRAHAM, 
Director of Education. 
Education Department, 
Calverley Street, Leeds. 





MUNICIPAL COUNCIL, 


Qi ANGHAI 
N ets 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


PUBLIC 


An ASSISTANT MISTRESS (University Graduate) 
is required to teach Mathematics, with Botany, Physics 
or Chemistry as subsidiary subjects. 

Candidates must be from 25 to 30 vears of age, 
unmarried, and registered with the Teachers’ Registra- 
tion Council. 

Commencing pay Taels 260 per mensem. No allow- 
ances except participation in the Superannuation Fund. 

Agreement for three years, renewable at the end of 
each three years, if services satisfactory, at an increased 
rate of pay. The value of the Tael may be taken at 
2s. 4d., but exchange is liable to fluctuation. First- 
class passage provided, and half-pay allowed during 
the voyage. 

Further particulars and application form may be 
obtained of the Council’s Agents, by whom applications 
wust be received as early as possible. 

Messrs. JOHN POOK & CO., 
Agents for the Municipal Council of Shanghai, 
68 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 3. 
July, 1929. 





77 JOURNAL OF CAREEKS.—A valuable guide 
for parents with boys and girls at public schools, 


secondary schools or universities. Indicates new and 


promismg Openings and warns of those which are over- 
crowded. Authoritative articies by leading men & women 
in all walksot life, 1s, monthly trom 61 Conduit St., W.1, 
















_ELLERMAN 
CITY-HALL 
BUCKNALL 
LINES 


EGYPT SUDAN -INDIA 
CEYLON-MALAY STRAITS 
PHILIPPINES 
CHINA. JAPAN 


AND 
SOUTH AFRICA 
FAST MODERN PASSENGER 
STEAMERS SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
FOR EASTERN SERVICE 
SPACIOUS PROMENADE DECKS, 


STATEROOMS AND PUBLIC 
APARTMENTS 


MODERATE RATES 
UNSURPASSED CUISINE 


For sailings ana full particulars apply 


LONDON 
104-106 LEADENHALL ST., E.C.3. 


\ LIVERPOOL 








TOWER BUILDING, WATER ST, 


GLASGOW 
75, BOTHWELL ST. 























_— UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, 


Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT- 
LECTURER in English Literature. Stipend £300 per 
annum. Duties to commence September 29th. Last 
date for application, Monday, July 22nd. Further 
particulars may be obtained from the Registrar. 





 U delaclleataaistocinibes OF ABERDEEN. 


READERSHIP IN GERMAN, 

The University Court will shortly proceed to fill the 
vacancy in the READERSHIP IN GERMAN caused by 
the appointment of Mr. W. H. Bruford to the CHALR OF 
GERMAN in the University of Edinburgh. 

The salary proposed is £600 to £700, according to expe- 
rience and qualifications. Duties to start on October Ist, 
1929, or as may be arranged. 

Persons who desire to be considered for the office are 
requested to lodge theirnames with the Secretary to the 
University on or before Vriday, August 9th, 1929, 
together with sixteen copies of testimonials and a full 
statement of qualifications, age and previous experience. 

The conditions of appointment may be obtained from 


the Secretary. 
H. J. BUTCHART, 


The University, Aberdeen, Secretary, 











SKILL 
BEGETS 
CONFIDENCE 


There is a peculiar pleasure in watching a skilled 
workman at his job. And if he is doing that 
job in your service the pleasure is perhaps greater. 
A man seldom has an opportunity of seeing his 
tailor making his clothes, 

T. Goss and Co. is an old-established firm of tailors 
for gentlemen, conducted in modest first floor 
premises by two brothers, who do all the measur- 
ing, cutting and fitting themselves and are able 
to produce clothes of the finest craftsmanship 
and materials at unusually moderate charges. 
Quiet distinction and comfort are the outstanding 
characteristics of Goss clothes. 


Nearest Tube Stn.—Post Office. 


GO$$ 


15 Newgate Street, London, E.C. 1. 


GaN AEB GSN PAPC NAQORSN A2OCNAAOR SNARE N 29 


City 8259 











—<—, 
| Eadie 5 OF BIRMINGHAy 
FACULTY OF COMMERCE, ’ 


LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMIC HISTORY, 















The Council of the University invites applications 
the LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMIC HISTORY, 

Commencing stipend, £350 or £400 per annum, © 
according to qualifications and experience. Duties ty | 
begin on October Ist, 1929. 

Three copics of applications (accompanied by ¢ 
of testimonials or references) should be forwarded to 
the Registrar, the University, Edgbaston, Birminghan, 
so as to reach him on or before July 15th, 1929 's 

Further particulars may be obtained from the unde. © 
signed, 


for 4 


C. G. BURTON, 
__, Secretary, 
The University, Edmund Street, Birmingham, 
June, 1929. 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


| 
NAMBRIDGE.—THE PERSE SCHOOL, iounded 4,p,1645 

J (Head Master: H. Wootton, M.A., Bo), 
Boarding and Day School for Boys, giving Public Schoo 
Education in close proximity to the University, and Day. 
ing special attention to individual needs. Exceptiony © 
facilities for the study of languages, ancient and mod 
and of science. Preparatory Department tor junior boys, 
0.T.C., Scouts, &c. School house in grounds of 6 acta, | 
Playing ficlds 28 acres—Apply HEAD MASTER, 
Perse School House. 





Pa 





FFXAUNTON, QUEEN'S COLLEGE.—Public Schoo 7 
education at moderate cost. Entrance Scholarship 
Examination beginning of Junc. 





FPNERRINGTON HALL 
High in the hills. 


PREP. SCHOOL, Yorks~ 
Prospectus from Head-Master, 


CONES 














GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, | 


R 
D _ Endowment 
Headmistress, Miss E. CONSTANCE NIGHTINGALE, MA, 


—— a 


Dolgelley, N. Wai, i 
711, 





“SDAILE, 


4 
(MINISTERS’ DAUGHTERS’ COLLEGE) 
KILGRASTON ROAD, EDINBURGH, 
Open also to Laymen’s Daughters. 

Boarding and Day School for Girls from 10 to 18 yean, | 
Headmistress, Miss H. P. AULD, B.Sc. (Hons), | 
Thorough general education, preparations for examin. | 
tions, good playing fields, all games. Prospectus on © 
application to the Hon. Sccretary, LYNDESayY 6, 
LANGWILL, C.A., 19 Melville Street, Edinburgh, or th 
Headmistress at the School. 

Autumn Term begins September 24th. 





IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANK, WATFORD, 
Principal, Miss WALLIS. Private Residentis| 
School for Girls. ‘Tele.; “ Watiord 616.” 





' 
ADIES' COLLEGE, JERSEY, CHANNEL 
L ISLANDS.—Founded 1880, Public School fe 
Girls. Chairman: The Right Hon. Lord Gishorough, 
Vice-chairman: Sir Charles King Harman, K.C., MP | 
Scholarships ranging from £20 to £50 each per annum 
and Exhibitions of 20 guineas each per annum, tenabh | 
by boarders at the school, are open for competition each 
year. All particulars may be obtained from the HEAL | 
MISTRESS, 





R AVEN’S CROFT, South Cliff, Eastbourne.—Boardig 
% School for Girls. Recognized by Board of Educ 
tion. Preparation for examinations. Statf of graduates 
Large garden, playing tield facing sea.—Principal; Mis | 
F. M. WEST, M.A., Oxon, 





PSHE GROVE SCHOOL, Hindhead, moved from High- 

gate. Graduate statf, beautiful grounds 9 acres 
Gym. games, country dancing. Excellent health recori, 
Sound education and training, girls 8-19. Bees £40-425 
term. Headmistress :— Miss 4. M, FLETCHER, M.A, Oxo, 








FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


N RS. WALTER CURRAN highly recommends th 
Comtesse de la Calle, Paris, for English gith 

finishing their education. Moderate terms, 

arranged.— Apply Box 1570, the Spectaior, 





Jnterview 





‘(WITZERLAND, La Citronelle, CHATEAU D’OEX 
b —Miss Beatrice Adams (Norland trained) receivess 
few delicate children or children of parents abroad in her 
own home. Happy surroundings. Sunshine, Health. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 
\CHOOLS 
KR 





FOR BOYS AND 
: TUTORS for ALL EXAMS 
Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTBY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICL 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J.& J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143, Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel.. Mansion House, 5053. 


GIRLS, 


—_" 





¥CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
Ss advice concerning the most suitable esta blishm 
will be given free ot charge to parents stating thelt 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman & 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
Londen, W.1. Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines) 
Publishers of “‘ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guid 
to sthoolsin existence, Price 2s, 6d., post free 33, 


929, 
—, 
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AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


EAN AUTHOR! Write Articles, Stories, &c. Learn 
B® this fascinating and paying hobby by post. Moder- 
ate fees. Specimen lessons and “ Guide 8.” free from 
London College of ery. 37 (S.), Albemarle St., W. 
—the School that GUARANTEES SUCCESS. A short 
paste MS. may be sent for Free Criticism, gladly given. 











| EARN to write Articles and Stories; make 
spare hours profitable; booklet free _—REGENT 
JNSTIL UTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W.3. 





a 
ITERARY Typewriting carefully {promptly executed 
Mss. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000, 

Miss N. Mci’arlane (C), 44 Elderton Kd., Westclilf-on-Sea, 





ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 
&e., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London,$.W.1. 





MVYPEWRITING.—1000 Words, 1s., Carbons, 3d. 
Miss KNIGHT, 6 Leslie Ru., kast Finchley, N. 2. 








——___ 








FOR THE TABLE, &e. 
————s 
ACON, choice streak, boneless, 10-12lb. 1s, 2d. 
I per Ib, Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 1b., 1s, 4d. per 


lv ; smoked or pale dried. 
post free.— LK. Miles & Co., 


All rail paid. Tull price, 
Bacon Factory, Bristol. 





YOLDEN CORNISH CLOTTED CREAM.—Abso- 
G lutely Pure. Remittance for 1s. 4-02 Sample will 
procure.—Dept. 5S, Mawnan Farms, Ltd., Falmouth. 





RIME ane fowls and ducks, 6s, 6d. pair ; 
boilers, 6s. P.f.—P. Hurley, Rosscarberry, 


heavy 
Cork. 





JURE Wholemeal and Flour ground with the old- 
I fashioned stones from the tinest Wheat. In strong 
7 ib. 3s. 3d., post free. Reduced prices larger 


cartons, t 
~Lrewhurst Milling Co., Loxwood, Sussex. 


quantities.- 





R" IABLE Roasting Chickens and Ducklings, 7s. 6d. 
air; Boiling Fowls, 6s. pair, trussed, post paid. 
NORAH DONOGHUE, The Manor, Rossearbery, Cork. 





YPRING Chickens dressed for roasting, 9s. 6d., 8s.6d 
r 7s. 6d. per pair, post paid Thursdays. Quality and 
value guaranteed.— Glasfryn Farm, Chwilog, Cacrn. 
IEA delivered free of all charges toany address in the 
United Kingdom. 5 Ibs. Extra Special F.0O.P 
5 Ibs. Special F'.O.P. 23/-, 5 lbs. F.O.P. 21/-, 


24/6, 
HAPPY VALLEY TEA 





ny _DARJE E EL ING. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


f IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, Gold, Silver, 
Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental Plates (not 
vulcanite), &c. Valuables, any condition, large or small 
quantities; cash at once; goods returned if offer not 
satisfactory. Call or post to the well-known firm.— 
BENTLEY & CO., 333 Oxtord Street, London. 











Old Portraits of 


JAINTINGS.—Wanted to purchase, 
with par- 


Ladies and. Gentlemen.—Please apply 
ticulars to Box 1579, the Spectator. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


BIG PRICE PAID for Metal Plates and Old Teeth, 
No misleading prices; always best.—Cal)or post 
The London Tooth Co., Dept. 8, 130 Baker Street, W1. 














EB “THE LAND OF THE iE MIDNIGHT sun — —— 


PUIOF 





TWO WEEKS OF 
THRILLS OR QUIET 


In Norway you can have a 
thrilling holiday or a quiet one. 
Pleasant thrills afforded by the 
towering mountains, the dizzy 
precipices, the roaring, crash- 
ing waterfalls. Quiet times 
rowing, boating, bathing in 
the sunny waters of the 
Southern Fjords. 


Wherever you go you will 
find a welcome, good hotels, 


good food and plenty of 
amusement. 24 hours’ day- 
light in Summer. No more 
expensive than a_ holiday at 
home. Special terms for 


parties of 16 or more. 

Ask your travel agent for 
illustrated official guide ** Nor- 
way, Nature's Wonderland,” 
or send for a copy post free 
from :— 


NORWEGIAN STATE RAILWAYS, 
TRAVEL BUREAU, NORWAY HOUSE, 
23h COCKSPUR ST., LONDON, S.W. 1. 
PRE RES RR oe AE 
a SALE.—JIG-SAW PUZZLES, 


various sizes: 2s. 6d. per 100 pieces. 
W. D. THompson, Sedbergh. 











newly cut, 
List free.— 
Rev. 





BIG SAVING.—Have your Suits, Overcoats, Cos- 
tumes, etc. turned absolutely like new by our ex- 

rt taflors, Alterations and repairs free. Write for 
nee booklet or send garments for free estimate, Est 
19¢6. We collect, hone oy teal 7445.—T! EF 
LonDON ‘TURNING ( C 0. Dept. A., tosslya Hill, N.W. 3. 


10C KRO ACHES exterminated by “ Blattis.” World 

famed ; never failed in 30 years; guaranteed 
simple scientific remedy. Sole proprietor, Ek. Howarth, 
F.Z.S. Tins, 1s. 4d., 28. 6d., 4s. 6d. post free, from 
Howarths, 473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield, or chemists, 
Boots’ branches, stores. 





it hd YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated, 

Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 

free.—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W.1. 





taupe SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, ete, 
also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
personally for you by expert knitters, plain, or in the 
famous “ Fair-Isle’’ Patterns, from the real soft, light. 
elastic, native wools. At Shetland prices, FAR LESS 
THAN SHOP PRICES! Extra discount during slack 
summer months.—Send post card for illustrated booklet 
to, $26, Wm. D. Johnson, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 





TURKISH TOBACCO buy“ BIZIM’’ 
Cigarettes; delight of the connoisseur; ‘Tobacco 
matured by nature only; & 3d. per 100, post free, 
plain or cork-tipped ; 500 for 30s. 4d. 1,000 for 
£2 17s. 6d.; send order and remittance to the manu- 
a rs of choice, rare, fine Tobaccos.—J. J. Freeman 
Co., Ltd., 9v, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


] OVERS OF 
4 





| Dong Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pats 
free. James St. ‘'weed Depot, 246 Stornoway, Scotland, 





‘OMETHING 
kK coloured Pottery ; 
—RKainbLow Pottery Co., 


NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c..—Hand- 
beautiful coiouring; big profits 
Dept. “3.” Lind#leld. Sussex, 








TOURS, &c. 


—- LABOUR TO REFRESHMENT. 





‘Holi day- CONTINENTAL or 
-with us. Special August SOCTAL 
ROMANTIC KHINELAND, an out-of- 

Full details, Tour 14, from ‘** TOURS 
71 High Holborn, W.C. 1. 


Take a_ Care-free 
HOM#£LLAND 

PARTY to the 
the-ordinary tour, 
ATTRACTIVE,” 


G RAND WORLD TOUR. 
BEFORE deciding on your WORLD TOUR 

N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 
159 Auckland Road, London, 8.E.19, for Programme 


ot the 10th World Tour to India, Burma, Ceylon, Malay, 
Siam, Java, China (Peking), Japan, U.S.A., and Canada, 


send to 





ie DOLOMITES.—-Miss Davidson’s Motoring Party 
July 











30th. Privatecars, excellent hostels. Vacan- 
cies. —20 Wetherby Place, London, S.W. 7 
FOREIGN HOTELS 

\HAMPERY (3,500 ft.)—Ideal Summer Resort, 


Grand Hotel Dent du Midi. Entirely renovated. Priv, 
Apart’s. Run. water, tennis, fishing, climbing, tlowers, 





{ ENEVA.—GRAND HOTEL DE LA PAIX. 
¥ lake. 


Facing 
One of best and nicest hotels in Switzerland, 





OTEL CHALET ANGLAIS, 

| iT OLLON 
Varsity, Army and Nav y clientele. 
tun by Oxford and Public School men. 
Running hot and cold water, central heating, own tennis 
and garage, golf, swimming pool, climbing, unique 
position, 
Oo: all the year. 


VILLARS-SUR- 


F You Seek Peace at Little Price, write 
if rooms at Hotel des Falaises, Equihen, tive miles 
from Boulogne. ‘The sea lies at its feet; the staff are 
always at your service. Cooking is exceptional; the 
wine is good and inexpensive. Mons. Bual is a person- 
ality. Keduced terms in July and September. 


to engage 








REPRESENTATIVE BRITISH HOTELS 








eee asi 

















NGLESEY, Bay Hotel, RHOSNEIGR, facing sea, 
i Golf, tennis, boating, bathing, fishing. 
a PALACE HOTEL. 
i PITLOCH RY. 
I UXTON.—HADDON HALL HYDRO. Best situa- 
tion. ‘Tennis, Golf, Garage, Lifts. Radiators 
h. & c. water all bedrooms. Hydro Baths. Lallroom. 
Orchestra. ‘Telephone: 4 and 474. 
WALDRONHYRST PRIVATE 


he oo 
J HOYTEL.—Charmingly situated and appointed, 
renowned for catering and comfort, within 17 minutes 
London.— Write :—Ills. Tariff, Res. Propr., "Phone 0757. 


ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms. Suites, 26 new 
rooms (h. and c. water and radiator), Orchestra, A.A., 
R.A.C. Guide from J, T, CULLEY, Manager. 
DROITWICH BRINE BATHS for Rheumatism. 





| ex R.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL, Facing 
Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H.&c. 
water & radiatorsin bedms, Litt. Nt. porter. ’Phone 4071, 





{OLKESTONE THE ert 
THE LEA 
First-class Private Hotel on Sea Front. 
H. and C. WATER IN ALL BEDROOMS. Cent. Heat, 
10s. 6d. incl. per day. Excellent catering. 
Private suites with bath. ‘Phone 290, 





A LASTONBURY. — CHALICE WELL GUEST 

HOUSE. Arthurian Expeditions. Abbey. Lake 
Village. Sunny Garden, Library. Smoking-rooms. Crafts 
Varied tahle. 8s. to 10s. daily. Summer School Aug. -Sept, 


ARROGATE.—The Cairn, first class. _Accommo- 


gation 3uU. Write for Illustrated ‘Larilf. 





RESTFUL HOLIDAY, with modern comforts and 
ve beautiful garden, at Eaglehurst Private Hotel, 
SIDMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON. Near Beach, Tennis and Golf. 
Garages, From 4 gns. per week. Illustrated Tariff. 
Telegrams: LKaglehurst. Telephone: 300. 


N 


Phone 





ATLOCK.—Smedleys. Gt, Britain’s greatest Hydro. 
kst. 1853, z7U bedrms. Write for llus Prospectus. 
1 Matiock 17. "Grams:" Smedleys, Matlock.” 








JADSTOW (Cornwall) HOTEL METROPOLE,.—Ideal 
for Autumn & Winter. Ist Cl. Golf. Sp. Winterterms, 





—— ETOWN, near (Devon)—TWO BRIDGES 

OTEL, centre of Partmoor, 1,100 feet above sea, 

30 7. ot fishing, hunting. Exce lent cuisine and cellar. 
Moderate tariff, Lock: up garages, 


eS ae PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated pertectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its uome atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated ‘lariff apply 
RESIDENT PROPKIETOR. Telephone 3655. 





ge AY.—ROSLIN HALL HOTEL, Vita glass sun 
parlour, gar.—’ Phone 2113. Mrs. V. F. GRESHAM, 








a ay FO gy HOTEL, Daddy Hole Plain, 
Fully Licensed. First-class. 200 feet above sea, 

A.A, and R.A.C. Tel.: Hydrotel. ‘Phone: 2207. 
On River Dart 


rFVOTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. 
I Ist class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar. ’Phone: Totnes 14, 





HALF-CROWN Lunch at any Trust House and 

other charges to match, Get particulars of 
150 Hotels and Inns with fixed and moderate tariffs 
post free from Trust Hovusks Ltb., Short’s Ciardens, 
London, W.C. 2. 





SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL, 





YT, ANNE’S-GN-SEA,—" The Lindum,” South Pro- 
Sine snade, Largest unlicensed hotel, Running water in 
bedrooms, central heating, near baths, golf, tennis, pler, 
Garage for 200 cars, Tariff; Manageress. 





VYORQUAY GRAND HOTEL.—Firt-class. Finest 
position sea front. Nearest station. Perfect 
evisine. Hot and cold water and radiators In all rooms, 





Rooms with batbs, Garage for 100 cars, 


EFORMED INNS. 
Ask for aie List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managea by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
UTD. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., ST. GkokGE’S House, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W.1. 





THERE to Stay in London.—The Lodge, 1 St, 
W George’s Square, 8.W.1. Room and breakfasg 
53, 6d, day, or 30s, weekly, With dinner, 6s, 6d., of 





2 guineas weekly, 
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GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 
* 
WORLDS’ ENDS 


FIVE SHORT STORIES by JACOB WASSERMANN. 


“Each story is a good example of his powerful and accomplished art.’—Times Literary 
Supplement. “ These stories have a curious fascination.”—Morning Post. 7s. 6d, 
By the same author— 
THE WORLD’S ILLUSION 10s. and THE TRIUMPH OF YOUTH 7s. 6d. 





Drama and Poetry 


IN ABRAHAM’S JEREMIAH 


BOSOM 


by PAUL GREEN, the young American 
whose studies of negro life have been 
attracting a good deal of attention. This 
is the play for which he was awarded the 


A Drama in Nine Scenes 
by STEFAN ZWEIG, translated by E. and 
C. Paut. Dominating this beautiful and 
tragic play is the figure of Jeremiah, 
sublimest among the adversaries of war. 


Pulitzer Prize, Ss. and 3s. 6d. New Edition. 10s. 6d, 


A SELECTION FROM 
MODERN SWEDISH POETRY 


Translated and edited by C. D. LOCOCK. This Anthology gives English readers their first 
opportunity of making the acquaintance of the more modern Swedish poets, such as Karlfeldt, 
Levertin, Bo Bergman, and Osterling. By the same author, Guitar and Concertina, 6s, 


Philosophy and Science 
A PREFACE TO MORALS 


by WALTER LIPPMANN. This is a shrewd and uncomfortably penetrating analysis of the 
chaotic conditions of living to-day, the restlessness, disillusion, and nerve-racking turmoil. 10s. 


THE MOTIVES OF PROTEUS 


by JOSE E. RODO. Translated from the Spanish. In his Preface HAVELOCK ELLIS 
speaks of Rodo as “one of the most distinguished spirits of our time.” He is, indeed, a 
philosopher and critic of subtle intellectual insight, and a master of the beautiful Castilian 
speech, 16s. 


THE INTELLIGIBLE WORLD 


by Professor W. M. URBAN. This study of Metaphysics and Value is the latest addition to 
the publishers’ well-known LIBRARY OF PHILOSOPHY, which also contains the author’s 
previous work on Valuation: its Nature and Laws. 16s, 


THE RENEWAL OF CULTURE 


by Dr. LARS RINGBOM. Introduction by Professor E. A. WESTERMARCK. In this 
important contribution to the study of social development Dr, Ringbom formulates a new and 
axtremely interesting biological theory. 7s. 6d, 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND MODERN LIFE 


by Professor FRANZ BOAS. A popularly written account by this distinguished scientist of 
the way in which recent anthropological studies throw light on the social processes and 
problems of to-day. 10s, 6d. 
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